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Chronicle 


Home News.—lIn the twelfth report of the Wicker- 
sham Commission, an attempt was made to estimate the 
cost to the Government of law enforcement. It put a 
tentative figure of $1,119,000,000, 
though admittedly this was very incom- 
plete. The figure given was said to 
have “staggered” the Commission. It included both Fed- 
eral and State expenditures for police, prosecution, courts, 
prisons and probation. In its final report the Commis- 
sion attempted to estimate the racial composition of the 
prisons. It discovered that, contrary to a widespread be- 
lief, the foreign-born in this country commit considerably 
fewer crimes than the native-born. It was not able to 
determine exactly what part of the criminals were second- 
generation offspring and suggested a new inquiry into 
this question. With this report the Commission’s work 
was finished, though it had already passed out of exist- 
ence on July 1. The fourteen reports comprise 4,023 
printed pages, about 1,600,000 words. The Commission 
itself admitted that due to lack of time and money it had 
been unable to cover the ground thoroughly, and a gen- 
eral opinion was that it had added little to previously ob- 
tained knowledge and still less to a practical program for 


improvement. 
The Nye Committee investigating the expenditures of 


Wickersham 
Reports 


the Methodist Bishop Cannon, in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1928, continued to delve into his financial opera- 
tions in spite of a determined protest 
made by him from Europe. The Com- 
mittee uncovered a considerable amount 
of money and was particularly interested in the source 
of some of the items, and also in the destination of 
others which appeared to have been transferred to the 

Bishop’s private account. s 


Cannon 
Inquiry 


Canada.—In the general elections in the Province of 
(uebec, held on August 24, the Liberal party gained an 
impressive victory. Prognostications made the results 
doubtful; in the Federal general elec- 
tions of last year, there were Conserva- 
tive gains ; in a bye-election held the pre- 
ceding week, a Conservative won a seat in an acknow!- 
edged Liberal division. But the election results were de- 
cisive. Of the ninety members to be elected to the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, the Liberals secured seventy-nine. 
The Conservative leader, Camillien Houde, was defeated 
in the two divisions he was contesting. Louis A. Tasch- 
ereau, who has been Liberal leader and Premier since 
1920, stated: “This is one of the greatest victories the 
Liberal party has ever scored in Quebec.” 


Liberals Win 
Quebec 


China.—The Yangtse began to subside at a rate of two 
inches daily at which rate six weeks would be required 
to drain the flooded area. A typhoon retarded the sub- 
sidence. Temperatures of 100° pre- 
vailed, threatening pestilence which was 
being spread of swarms of mosquitos 
and by the drinking of foul water. Human bodies by the 
thousand daily, many of them dumped from devasted 
areas, were being swept down the river. Fatalism pre- 
vented many people from saving themselves. More than 
400,000 refugees on the hills were ravaged by fever and 
dysentery. More than 1,000 housed in a barracks in 
Wuchang were drowned when a dyke broke. The Hwai 
River flooded farm lands in its densely populated district. 
Americans listed in the flood zone numbered 896 of whom 
360 were in the Hankow consular district; in Nanking 
were listed 173, including the California Jesuit mission- 
aries. President Chiang Kai-Shek acknowledged the 
cablegram of sympathy sent by President Hoover. Our 
Asiatic fleet was ordered to bring out American and other 
foreign refugees and to render what aid they could to 
natives. But the seven gunboats now in Chinese waters 
were not fitted to carry large numbers of refugees or 
vast quantities of commodities. The bund and lower 
parts of Shanghai were under water but plans to acconi- 


Flood Condi- 
tions and Re- 
lief Measures 
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modate 150,000 Hankow refugees were under way. The 
Nationalist Government Council proposed a relief bond 
issue of $15,000,000 gold. The U. S. Board’s offer of 
15,000,000 bushels of wheat had not yet been accepted. 
The American Red Cross turned over $100,000 to the 
State Department in answer to an appeal from the 
China Red Cross. The only actual assistance on the spot 
was offered by the military who herded the refugees on 
high places and fed them from meager supplies and by 
the waterworks officials of Hankow who distributed pure 
water by hand. 


Cuba.—Notwithstanding the reported Government vic- 
tory at Gibara, following which it was semi-officially an- 
nounced that the revolt was ended, President Machado 
on August 24 issued a proclamation de- 
claring a state of war in Oriente Pro- 
vince. In a new clash there were several 
fatalities and the Government was said to have captured 
considerable arms and ammunition. Meanwhile, the Pres- 
ident, who had been in the fighting sector, returned to 
Havana and, according to a spokesman, prepared to con- 
vene Congress and to take up the solution of the coun- 
try’s economic and political problems. Reports prevalent 
that the Government might negotiate a large loan from 
American bankers were denied. It was generally assumed 
that, on the one hand, United States bankers would not 
consider a loan and, on the other, that the State Depart- 
ment would almost certainly object, because the Platt 
amendment is construed as giving the United States the 
right to veto any Cuban loan for which the Republic could 
not pay from current revenues. According to estimates 
at the Presidential palace the recent fighting cost the 
Government $150,000; Federal spokesmen estimated that 
the rebel loss in terms of money was not less than 


$500,000. 


Rebel aii 
Activities 


Ecuador.—On August 24, after accepting the Cabinet 
resignation and appointing Colonel Luis Larrea Alba 
Minister of Government, President Isidro Ayora resigned. 
Included in the explanations for the 


President : : 
Ayora Government upset were discontent due 
Resigns to the long economic depression, objec- 


tions to the Swedish match monopoly and an embargo 
on the importation said to favor Anglo-Ecuadorean oil 
interests. However, a circular to the army on August 18 
issued by Minister of War Guerrero advising officers to 
renounce Masonry was also a contributing factor. The 
reaction to the circular, according to a special cable to the 
New York Times, was a manifesto of some officers of the 
Chimborazo regiment refusing to follow the suggestion. 
Then Sr. Guerrero requested them to declare their loy- 
alty to the Ayora Government. Refusal brought a trans- 
fer of the Commander of the regiment, Major Davila, and 
the appointment of Major Jativa as his successor. Sub- 
sequently the regiment openly rebelled, with events fol- 
lowing in rapid succession that culminated in the resig- 
nation of Dr. Ayora who took refuge in the United 
States legation in Quito, together with his family. The 
Provisional President announced that he had visited 
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army garrisons and obtained promises of support from 
disgruntled elements. Colonel Larrea is_ thirty-five 
years old, a graduate of the Quito Military Academy 
and later studied at the Chile military college, and is said 
to hold rather radical views. On August 25 he told Con- 
gress that he hoped to work in harmony with it and that 
the chief national problem was to improve the economic 
situation. He also said that he was in sympathy with the 
Senate move to revive laws governing tariffs and the 
match monopoly. Presidential elections, according to the 
Constitution, should be held within the next two months. 


France.—On August 26 the French Foreign Office is- 
sued a statement admitting that the negotiations for a 
non-aggresion and conciliation agreement between France 
and Russia, begun last April and sus- 


Franco-Soviet ” : 
Agreement pended in July, will be re-opened at 
Planned Paris in October. It was announced 


that during the conference the representatives will also 
conclude a commercial treaty. Commentators looked upon 
the non-aggression pact as a formal confirmation of an 
agreement already existing between the two nations since 
the Moscow treaty of 1929. The contemplated concilia- 
tion clauses provide for arbitration in case of dispute; 
and the commercial treaty was said by observers to be 
the result of pressure by French industry upon its Gov- 
ernment to bring about a trade pact with the Soviet States 
on an equal basis with Germany. 


Germany.—The program of “self-help” was set in mo- 
tion with vigor by Chancellor Bruening. It was a choice 
between the necessary means of securing economies at 
home and displeasing the Socialists who 
dread the reduction of salaries and 
wages under any pretext; but a clause 
was passed as a temporary measure empowering Ger- 
man States and municipalities to effect measures to set 
their respective budgets in order, which will mean the re- 
duction of salaries throughout the Empire. The rather 
independent operations of these States and municipalities 
in financial matters have piled up a deficit of $200,000,000. 
Berlin had set a good example by cutting her salaries 
twenty per cent and eliminating new projects for sub- 
ways, public buildings, etc., thereby reducing her budget 


$7,000,000. 


Economies 


Great Britain—Ramsay MacDonald, as Prime Min- 
ister of the Labor Government, submitted his resignation 
and that of his Cabinet to King George on August 24. 
The resignations were accepted; then, 


Emergency : 2 
Cabinet his Majesty requested Mr. MacDonald 
Formed to form a new national Cabinet which 


would include the three chief political parties. In an of- 
ficial statement, Mr. MacDonald declared that the new 
Government was not one of coalition but of coopera- 
tion for a single purpose, namely to meet the national 
emergency by a reduction in expenditures and provisions 
for further funds required to balance the budget. A 
program of legislation for this end would be drawn up 
and submitted to Parliament, which was summoned to 
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meet September 8. On the following day, the personntl 
of the new Cabinet was announced. It consisted of ten, 
whereas the retiring Labor Cabinet was composed of 
twenty-one members. Four Laborites were included: Mr. 
MacDonald, as Prime Minister, Philip Snowden, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, J. H. Thomas, Secretary 
for Dominions, and Lord Sankey, as Lord Chancellor. 
The four Conservatives were: Stanley Baldwin, Presi- 
dent of Council, Neville Chamberlain, Minister for 
Health, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, President of the Board 
of Trade, and Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for India. 
The Liberals were: Sir Herbert Samuel, Secretary for 
Home Affairs, and the Marquess of Reading, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. This emergency Cabinet went into 
consultation to frame the necessary legislation on a non- 
partisan basis for the balancing of the budget and the 
restoration of foreign confidence. All parties were op- 
posed to a general election. 

The formation of the emergency Cabinet was made 
necessary by the dissension in the Labor Government. 
Mr. MacDonald’s program for a cut in the unemploy- 
niin ment insurance, noted last week, and a 
Upholds reduction in the salaries of public offi- 
Dole cials were not acceptable to eight mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, to the Trades Union Committee, and 
to the Labor Party Executive. After tedious efforts to 
bring about an agreement, Mr. MacDonald failed to se- 
cure the support of the leaders in his party. Furthermore, 
the dominant Trades Union Committee refused to con- 
tinue negotiations. Consultations with the King, and the 
agreement with Conservatives and Liberals on a basis for 
procedure opened the way for the resignations. 

Foreign confidence in the Bank of England was re- 
stored by the appointment of the new Cabinet. The dan- 
ger to the stability of sterling exchange was averted. Be- 
fore the appointment, on August 24, the 
credit of £50,000,000 placed ir the Bank 
of England by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and the Bank of France was nearly 
exhausted; no renewal of credit, it was asserted, would 
be granted. After the appointment, American and 
French bankers were ready to open negotiations to supply 
credit up to £100,000,000, it was said. 

Through his decision to form a new Cabinet to save 
the country from the impending financial disaster, Mr. 
MacDonald lost the leadership of the Labor party. Only 

four of his former Cabinet remained 


Stability of 
Exchange 


Split in f 
Labor loyal to him. Not more than forty and 
Party probably as few as twenty Laborites 


will support his policies in Parliament. The Trades Union 
and other Labor groups will form an opposition under 
the leadership of the former Foreign Secretary, Arthur 
Henderson. Resolutions to combat the MacDonald econ- 
omies in the dole, which affect about 2,500,000 persons 
were passed by the dominant Labor groups, as well as 
resolutions expelling Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden and 
others from the Labor Party. 


Hungary.—The resignation of Count Bethlen took 
from the leadership of Hungary one of its outstanding 
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politicians and citizens. After ten years crowded with 
nerve-wracking experiences and success- 
ful achievements in the face of most de- 
pressing odds, the Count voluntarily 
withdrew from the intense political and economical 
struggle, in which he had given the best of his ability. 
His decade of leadership was a stormy one. Taking over 
a government in 1921 which was tortured by unrest at 
home and by suspicions abroad, he re-established confi- 
dence, and in 1923 succeeded in securing a suspension of 
reparation payments from [rance, weathered the storm 
of the france forgeries involving Prince Windisch-Graetz 
and Madossy, his own police chief, in 1925, and chose to 
retire after having received a proof of national confidence 
in the Parliamentary elections held last June. Even his 
enemies concede him to have been the “supreme political 
tactician.” After a week of almost desperate effort, 
Count Karolyi, the new Premier, succeeded in form- 
ing a new Cabinet. The Premier also will act as Minister 
of Finance. To dispel any suspicion of a change of at- 
titude towards Italy because of the francophile shift, cor- 
dial pledges of friendship were exchanged between 
Karolyi and Mussolini. 


New Ministry 


Italy—On August 26 the press claimed that the 
controversy between Mussolini and the Vatican had been 
terminated and that the Pope and the Premier had reached 
ele-Vetleen an agreement. Only the main points of 
Controversy an accord were given to the public. This 
Settiod | agreement was a compromise; but the 
importance of the concessions won by the Pope was so 
clear that the press hailed the report as a Vatican victory. 
The 15,000 Catholic Action clubs, whose abrupt closing 
last May by the police precipitated the difficulties, were 
to be allowed to reopen. The young people of the Balilla 
and Avanguardisti organizations were henceforth to have 
ample time for religious worship on Sunday mornings. 
Priests were to be assigned to each unit, charged with the 
duty of giving regular religious instruction to the members 
—a provision that recognized practically the Church’s 
right to educate the young so strongly insisted on by the 
Pope in his recent Encyclical. On the other hand it was 
reported that the Vatican acknowledged that the Catholic 
Action organizations had failed to comply fully with 
the Concordat’s provisions that the Bishops should be in 
control. The Pope would concede the point of hav- 
ing the clubs completely reorganized on a diocesan, instead 
of a national, basis, thus leaving each Bishop in full con- 
trol in his own diocese. This move was described as a 
“ guarantee ” that the clubs would not be involved in any 
sort of political activity. The Pope was reported as will- 
ing to change the name of the clubs in order to indicate 
more clearly their purely religious nature. The Jesuit 
Father Tacchi Venturi, close friend of the Premier, 
was understood to have conducted the preliminary nego- 
tiations making for the settlement of the controversy. It 
was reported at the same time that the Premier will make 
an official call on the Pope in the early autumn as a public 
gesture of accord and good will between the Vatican and 
the Italian Government. 
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Japan.—The Emperor of Japan donated 10,000 yen 
in aid of Chinese flood sufferers. A meeting of loreign 
Finance Ministers and heads of big corporations in Tokyo 
voted to raise a national relief fund. 
Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh were greet- 
ed by enthusiastic crowds in Tokyo on 
the conclusion of their long overseas flight. A slight earth- 
quake occurred shortly after their arrival. Former 
Premier Yuko Hamaguchi died in Tokyo as the result 
of wounds received from an assassin in 1930. He had re- 
signed the Premiership in April, 1931. He had been 
Premier since July, 1929, and had alienated grafters and 
jingoes by his policy of retrenchment and armament limi- 
tation. 





Death of 
Ex-premier 





Lithuania—A dispatch published in London from 
Riga on August 24 announced that Lithuania and the 
Vatican had broken off diplomatic relations as a result 
of a dispute concerning Msgr. Riccardo 


Vatican 7 : ns : 
Rift Bartolomi, the Papal Nuncio. Imme- 
Denied diately, however, the Vatican issued a 


denial and stated that Msgr. Fardutti, Auditor of the 
Nunciature, was in Lithuania as Chargé d’ Affaires. It 
will be recalled that last June Msgr. Bartolomi was re- 
quested to leave Lithuania and simultaneously recalled by 
the Holy See, at which time he went to Germany. He 
was charged with collaborating with the political opposi- 
tion, though no formal accusations were made against him, 
much less proven. For the past five years, following the 
acquisition of political power by the Nationalist party, 
relations between Church and State have been quite 
strained, Catholic organizations being subjected both di- 
rectly and indirectly, to very many inconveniences by 
Government authorities. 


Mexico.—A disquieting scene was witnessed in Mexico 
City in the Chamber of Deputies on August 25, when a 
general shooting affray occurred in which a number of 
Deputies took part. One was killed and 
another fatally wounded. The affair oc- 
curred in the midst of a discussion of 
the project to remove from office Governor Ignacio de la 
Mora of Jalisco, who was inducted into office last Febru- 
ary at a pretentious ceremony attended by the President, 
ex-President Calles, and other leading political figures. 
The Governor was accused by members of his own party 
of being responsible for “ intolerable peonage and corrup- 
tion.” This Governor had always been a leader in the 
anti-religious movement and was imposed on the citizens 
of Jalisco by the dominant party. His actions had pro- 
gressively exasperated the people and the move to unseat 
him followed. Later it was stated that most of the shoot- 
ing was done by gunmen brought in by his friends. The 
next day four of the deputies supporting him were ex- 
pelled from the party, which was practically equivalent 
to expulsion from the Chamber. These troubles were 
symptomatic of a general process of degradation follow- 
ing upon the “ Calles Plan.” American banks had loaned 
no money in Mexico since July 25; deposits were at a 
very low ebb. Importers of foodstuffs and other neces- 


Political 
Turmoil 
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sities could obtain no credit, and observers declared that 
the situation was fully ripe for an upheaval. No eco- 
nomic relief seemed to be in sight and apparently the domi- 
nant political party by its actions towards the banks hac 
lost the sympathy of American interests. 


Portugal.—Fifty-five people were killed and 100 
wounded by gun fire in the street fighting that occurred 
during the revolt which suddenly broke out in Lisbon on 
August 26. The rebellion, said to have 
been instigated by politicians of the old 
parties, was aimed at the overthrow of 
Provisional President Antonio Carmona, virtual Dictator 
of Portugal since July, 1926. The uprising, which was 
confined to the capital, was led by Major Antunez, his 
forces comprising a number of disaffected officers and 
soldiers, a few political exiles lately returned to the coun- 
try, and a group of armed civilians. Shortly after dawn 
two rebel fliers attempted unsuccessfully to bomb Bellem 
Palace, General Carmona’s residence, and the rebel troops 
made a sharp attack on Fort St. George on the heights 
overlooking the capital. Repulsed, they barricaded them- 
selves in th «ity streets, and defended themselves until 
evening, when they surrendered. Major Antunez and his 
men were imprisoned, and the rebellion was reported as 
completely suppressed. No further trouble was expected, 
since the main body of the military remained loyal to the 
Carmona Government. 


Revolt; Street 
Fighting 


Spain.—The whole of Spain anxiously awaited the re- 
ply of the Vatican to Madrid’s protest against the alleged 
anti-Government activities of Cardinal Segura. On August 
21, it was said that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment had issued an ultimatum to the 
Holy See, allowing it five days in which 
to explain whether it had knowledge of the papers taken 
from Cardinal Segura’s messenger as he crossed the bor- 
der. Meanwhile rumors persisted in Madrid that a new 
Concordat between the Vatican and Spain, to take the 
place of the Concordat of 1851, was in prospect. Anti- 
Government feeling ran high in the northern provinces. 


New 
Concordat 
Rumored 








AMERICA is honored to announce that next 
week it will publish a short parable, written in 
English in characteristic style, by Paul Claudel, 
the famous French poet and Ambassador to the 
United States. It will be called “ The Woman 
Who Was Always Right.” 

A timely reminder will be a short study of 
“ The Law on Education” as contained in the 
Church’s Canon Law, by Paul L. Blakely. 

“At the Chapel of the Miracles” will be a 
charming sketch of a San Antonio shrine by the 
well-known writer, Julia Nott Waugh. 

J. Desmond Gleeson, well known as a constant 
contributor to G. K.’s Weekly, but a new name 
in our columns, will contribute “ Rome, the Last 
Court of Appeal.” 

“ The Beggars’ Chorus,” by James F. Kearney, 
was unavoidably held over to the next issue. 
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The Policeman 


W* overwork him—but then we underpay him. We 
put him at work which he should not do, and 
equalize the scale by keeping him from work which he 
should do. We expose him to temptations, arising from 
conditions tolerated by city officials, always ready to wink 
at civic and moral corruption for a price; and when he 
falls, as occasionally happens, we are liberal with Phari- 
saic abuse. 

For the municipal governments of this country, we 
have scant respect. They rank low in intelligence and 
in common honesty. The heads of the police departments 
rate only a few grades higher. Most of them are political 
appointees who carry into office all the hobbles on force- 
ful and sustained action against crime, which an appoint- 
ment of the kind generally necessitates. There are ex- 
ceptions—but not many. 

But the generality of the men in the ranks are, as our 
experience goes, of a higher type. One such man was 
Edwin Churchill shot down in New York last week by 
bandits, in broad daylight. Sixteen heavily armed motor 
cars were patrolling the streets somewhere, but they were 
nowhere in sight, and could not be communicated with. 
Churchill undertook the job of capturing the bandits 
single handed, and stayed on the job until stopped by a 
bullet. 

We like to think that Churchill, and his fellow patrol- 
man, Walter Webb, also killed by the bandits, are fair 
types of the policeman found in New York and in any 
American city. When told that he had not long to live, 
Churchill’s mind went back to his wife and his three little 
children, whom he had left only a few hours before. 
“ Take care of them, Frank,” he begged his brother, who 
stood at his bedside. “ See that they get along, won't 
you?” The man who forgets his death agony to plead for 
his dependents is the stuff of which heroes and saints are 
made. Edwin Churchill truly died in defense of the peace 
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and order of the City of New York, and this great and 
opulent community should not let his children want bread. 

For one man who falls by the way, the police can : 
present a dozen who give their lives in the public service. 
For one man who forgets his oath, overborne by the temp- 
tations which dishonest city officials create and protect, 
the police can present a thousand who daily turn aside 
from allurements that would conquer their critics utterly. 

This Review has often criticized the blatant nonentities 
hurled into political office by organized and corrupt minor- 
ities. It proposes to hold to that course, for the sake of 
public decency, and undeterred by vituperation, whenever 
the occasion requires outspoken condemnation. Should 
the nonentity chance to be a Catholic, its criticism will 
be sharper, for every Catholic is bound in conscience to 
the principle that public office is a public trust. But as 
to the policeman, the man in the ranks, or not far above 
them, while we turn no blind eye to his faults, we con- 
sider that we get nearer to the truth by being to his 
virtues more than kind. 


Football and Taxation 


ITH every disposition to sympathize with Dr. 

Pritchett in his war against commercialized college 
football, it seems to us that in his retiring address as 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, he goes too far 
afield to find a new weapon. Unless football recedes to 
its proper place in the college world, Dr. Pritchett fears 
that the States will be justified in taxing the institutions 
which maintain powerful and successful teams. Perhaps 
it is doing him no injustice to say that he even suggests 
this taxation. 

The gist of his argument is that college football is as 
clearly a business as American professional baseball. 
Hence it is but proper that every college with a team 
should be taxed. In the language of the day, this is logic 
gone haywire. 

The American baseball leagues are, to urge the obvious, 
a business conducted for profit only. No _ college 
football team in this country is organized for profit. In 
point of fact, a majority of the teams acquiesce in the 
fact that they will end the season with a deficit—yet they 
organize and go through season after season, hoping 
against hope that a Maecenas with a flair for athletics will 
appear above the horizon. This may be folly, but it most 
certainly is not commercialism. 

The successful teams, it is true, ‘“ make money.” But 
in no instance, as far as we know, does this money find its 
way, except, possibly in small driblets, to the pockets of 
the players or of the student managers. Coaches and other 
managers are paid on too generous a scale, it must be 
admitted, and there is most certainly room here for re- 
form. But even in these instances, the greater part of the 
income from football is used for purposes which in all 
fairness must be classed as directly or indirectly academic. 

If the colleges which have an income from football 
teams ought to be taxed, on the ground that its origin is 
commercial, colleges which derive an income from such 
purely commercial organizations as the Steel Trust or 
railroads can hardly claim exemption. The lucre fur- 
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nished by a winning football team may be filthy. But it 
is glittering samite when set side by side with the income 
from the businesses which support most of our highly en- 
dowed colleges. Dr. Pritchett only weakens his case 
against the abuses in college athletics by invoking the 
arguments set forth in his farewell address. 


Spanish Radicalism and the Press 


HE news in the press from Spain should be taken 

with a large allowance of salt. Much of it is plain 
propaganda, particularly that which refers to “ the enor- 
mous wealth of the Church.” School and church build- 
ings, with the foundations provided for their support by 
generations of generous Catholics, constitute “* wealth,” in 
a certain sense; but the correspondents harp on the term 
to convey the impression that every Spanish clergyman 
is another Rockefeller. Fordham University or Notre 
Dame, or St. Louis, might also be said to be “ enormous- 
ly wealthy.” But the phrase takes on another connotation 
when it is remembered that not one of the Religious con- 
nected with these institutions receives a penny in salary, 
and that their extensive grounds, buildings and equip- 
ment, are used exclusively for educational and religious 
purposes. 

Another and perhaps more misleading form of propa- 
ganda consists in reporting legislation which, it is alleged, 
the Spanish Government is about to promulgate against 
the Church. Two weeks ago many American journals 
published a program of legislation on education, marriage, 
and the Religious Orders, which, in some respects, was 
even more iniquitous than the decrees of the Soviet. 
Atheism was to. be taught in the schools, and marriage 
was to be made a purely private contract. It could be 
dissolved by mutual consent, and by the husband for 
cause; but the wife was not to be required to show cause. 
All Religious were to be banished and their schools, col- 
leges, and churches were to become the property of the 
State. 

It is barely possible, but not probable, that this program 
will actually be adopted. What is more probable, how- 
ever, is that the radicals are claiming the whole bakery 
shop in order to assure themselves possession only of 
the wares on the shelves. An old trick in politics, in the 
the United States as well as abroad, this policy often meets 
with success, for it combines audacity with unscrupulous- 
ness. Those whom they would destroy the gods make mad, 
but it does not seem reasonable to presume that the Span- 
ish Government is wholly incapable of learning a little 
wisdom from the ruin and desolation which similar poli- 
cies have produced in Russia. The outcome may be de- 
plorable, but to assert that the present generation will see 
another Soviet in the Peninsula strains the probabilities. 

What cannot be denied is that the relations of the 
provisional revolutionary Government with the Church 
are fast approaching a crisis. Catholics will be called to 
suffer for their Faith, but should they fail to rally in 
support of the rights of their children to a religious edu- 
cation, and of the rights of the Church to maintain the 
mission which she has received from Christ, they will not 
suffer as martyrs. As the Archbishop of Toledo has 
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observed, the Church has no armies and no navies, but she 
has a righteous cause which her children are bound to de- 
fend, even with their lives, but first by their votes. That 
her cause will be defeated for a time by the hatred of 
the anti-religious forces now controlling the Government, 
is quite possible. Indeed, unless all Catholics rouse them- 
selves to action, temporary defeat is certain. 

It may be that we rely on an impossibility in hoping 
for the speedy triumph of justice in Spain. Yet that coun- 
try has given the world some of its greatest saints, schol- 
ars, and artists, and respect for the religion which inspired 
their most sublime achievements cannot be wholly dead. 
Until convincing evidence is adduced, we shall continue 
to believe that at the proper time the Catholics of Spain 
will show the world that theirs is the spirit which made 
their Catholic ancestors infamous to all who would destroy 
God and His Christ. 


College Endowments 


HE erudite President of Columbia University once 

compared the modern college to a cafeteria. The stu- 
dent ranges from classroom to classroom, until he finds 
the intellectual viands which appeal to his taste. They may 
not be good for him. His system may be crying out for 
proteins instead of starch and for a larger number of 
calories than his selection can offer. But that cannot be 
helped. Students are so numerous that individual care is 
quite impossible. They must choose for themselves, and 
take the consequences. 

Other educators have likened the college to a kind of 
factory, guaranteed to turn out with neatness and dispatch 
as many bachelors per year as may be desired. For the 
manufacture of every standard part there is a standard- 
ized machine, and the chaos of the total is reduced to 
order by a standardized assembler. Initiative and inde- 
pendence are as out of place as they would be in Mr. 
Ford’s establishment. 

As the colleges grow large and unwieldy, educators turn 
wistfully back to the colleges which they knew in the good 
old days when Plancus was consul. They are all but 
unanimous in recommending the advantages of the in- 
stitution in which the enrolment is so small that every 
teacher knows every student, and can guide him. Such 
a school may not be able to boast of well-known names on 
its faculty list. It may have only a few who are engaged 
in research work of real significance. But it may be, and 
often is, the chosen field of men who, because they realize 
that character is of higher value than the mere possession 
of knowledge, wish to give their lives to teaching. The 
men are our truest educators. 

Unfortunately, the small college is no longer known in 
some parts of the country. It is becoming rare everywhere, 
crushed by the competition of the State universities, and 
of the heavily endowed large schools. Speaking at a 
meeting of educators held last week in Chicago, the Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, S.J., dean of John Carroll University, said 
that if the present untoward conditions were not relieved, 
possibly one-half of those which now remain, would be 
forced to close within a generation. For some, the strain 
is quickly mounting to the breaking point. 
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The replacement of the small college, with its intimate 
intellectual and social contacts, by the huge machine-like 
institution, would be a distinct loss to education in Amer- 
ica. Yet we share Dean Fox’s fear. The small college has 
always been the nursery of pioneers in learning and the 
advance of civilization, but it cannot be saved unless it 
can secure endowments in keeping with its modest needs. 
True worth seems to lack the appeal which mere bigness 
often exercises; but it is encouraging to know that a na- 
tional association has been formed to present to the public 
a statement of the needs and the merits of the small 
college. Working in cooperation with local and national 
alumni groups, this association may succeed in solving 
a difficult problem. 


The Italian Question 


HE Government at Washington has its “ spokesman 

for the President,” and Italy has its “ unofficial ne- 
gotiators.” For the last eight weeks all diplomatic affairs 
between the Vatican and Italy have been in the hands, 
it is said, of officials acting somewhat in the manner of 
friends of the court. It is pleasant to be assured that 
they have arrived at a stage in their difficult negotiations 
from which the crossing to amicable relations seems to 
be, and is, short. 

Mussolini's would have beeu a sorry diplomatic vic- 
tory had he settled the troublesome Roman question only 
to create a second hardly less troublesome. That consid- 
eration is doubtless exercising its influence with the Duce. 
He has learned that Pius XI is a sovereign who knows 
what is right and just, and who cannot be cajoled or ter- 
rified. Through the plain statement of the issues in the 
Osservatore Romano the people of Italy have been permit- 
ted to know precisely how much is at stake. They realize, 
as Mussolini too must now realize, that while Pius XI 


insists that Almighty God be given what belongs to God, ° 


he insists with no less earnestness that Caesar be paid 
the last farthing. 

The events of the last weeks again bring into clear 
light the immense advantage which the Sovereign Pontiff 
holds over the ministers of a secular State. The Pope 
can be single minded and direct, because he is guided 
solely by the principles of the Gospel. His purpose is 
to do justice to all men alike, paying no heed to respect 
of persons, and to further by every means in his power 
the reign of the charity of Christ. But the secular min- 
ister, always supposing that he keeps within the bounds 
of strict justice, is harried by a diversity of interests. 
Even should he so desire, he can rarely apply to affairs 
of the State the same standards of honor and justice 
which he observes in his private life. The man is one 
entity, the minister another—and as minister he serves a 
secular State which, after rejecting the sovereignty of 
God, holds in no high consideration the dictates of God’s 
law. But in signing the Treaty with the Vatican the 
Italian Government was far removed from the practical 
atheism of the modern secular State. On that occasion, 
the ministers of the State were no less anxious than the 
representatives of the Pontiff to build up a Government 
in which the rights of God would be fully respected. They 
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had no part in the pagan spirit of State worship which 
within the last year has disgraced so many of the fol- 
lowers of Mussolini. 

At the present moment, then, it appears all but certain 
that the Government of the Duce will return to its earlier 
Christian spirit. The change will be hailed by innumer- 
able Italians whose allegiance to the Government has been 
seriously weakened by the spectacle of mob attacks upon 
religious institutions and representatives of the Church, 
and by the apparent unwillingness of the Government to 
stand by the promises of the Treaty and Concordat. Mus- 
solini has doubtless learned that the Italians are a Catholic 
people, and that as Catholics they must be governed, Be- 
tween the Vatican State and the Italian regime, as that 
regime manifested itself in the Treaty, there is no in- 
compatibility of spirit. In its own mind, the Govern- 
ment must thank Pius XI for pointing out to it, in lan- 
guage which could not possibly be misunderstood, that by 
permitting violations of the Treaty and Concordat, it was 
paving the way to its ruin. 


Mr. Ford’s Farmers 


Coe good friend should remind Henry Ford of the 
adage about the cobbler and his last. Mr. Ford seems 
never to have heard it. In any case, he continually dis- 
regards it, and as often as he does, makes a most amazing 
spectacle of himself. Next to George Bernard Shaw, he 
is the most industrious jester before the public today. 

The latest exhibition is his order that all his employes 
must raise vegetables. No man will be retained unless he 
is willing to spend his free time in cultivating a truck 
garden. This plan, Mr. Ford asserts, will put an end to 
all this prattle about hard times. Let every man raise 
enough for himself and his family, and then, after that, 
all will wax fat. 

The New York Evening Post energetically opposes the 
scheme, arguing that by adding to over-production, it will 
add to the farmer’s burdens, and make bad times worse. 
The Post need have no fears on this score. What the Ford 
employes will produce in the way of garden truck would 
probably escape notice, even in the sharpest pinch of an 
extended famine. 

The objectionable part of the scheme, it seems to us, 
is its impudent interference with the life of the worker. 
What he does with his spare time can be of no concern 
to Mr. Ford, but in these fields the creator of the Lizzie 
is an old offender. His ability to make a machine that 
finds favor with the public qualifies him, he thinks, to 
regulate the life and private affairs of his employes down 
to the last detail. Some years ago, he proposed a rule of 
life which was not put into effect only because it would 
have required a huge army of spies to enforce it. 

But the Post is right in observing that as often as he 
leaves his factory, Mr. Ford shows a real genius for mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. The famous peace ship was only 
one instance of this genius in operation. His many dog- 
matic utterances on education, government, and philos- 
ophy, furnish others. What Mr. Ford knows about these 
subjects could easily be hidden under the hub-cap of 
one of his cars. 
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A Carroll Myth 


D. C. LAWLEss ° 


URING the Washington Bicentennial in 1932, the 
D searchlight will be played on the First President's 

illustrious associates. These will include two Car- 
rolls, the Archbishop, and Charles of Carrollton. How 
will the third Revolutionist of that name fare in the re- 
view? We wonder if it will be made an occasion to cor- 
rect the record. A framer of the Constitution, a founder 
of the Republic, and a staunch patriot, Daniel Carroll 
was also a trusted friend and neighbor of Washington and 
a colleague and correspondent of Madison. But you will 
find it written that he was a greedy speculator, an inter- 
ested manipulator, that he used his official position to en- 
rich himself. 

These charges, which will greet thousands of readers 
in the intensive studies now going on in prospect of the 
Bicentennial celebration, we believe had an accidental 
origin. They sprang from some unwary writer assuming 
Daniel Carroll of Duddington, who sold to the Govern- 
ment—and that for a song—the land on which the Na- 
tional Capitol building was erected, and Daniel Carroll of 
Rock Creek, the statesman, who was a Federal Commis- 
sioner of the District at the time of the sale, to be one and 
the same person. The consequence of this blunder is a 
grave historical injustice. 

Thus a modern writer, eminent in his field, Charles .\. 
Beard, in two books that are read by scholars and con- 
sulted by students, names as the owner of the Capitol 
site Daniel Carroll the Congressman, identifying him as 
a signer of the Constitution, a member of the First 
United States Congress, and a Commissioner of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. He states that this Carroll profited — 


by the selection of his land for the Capitol grounds, that 
he had a hand in the selection, and that he used his 
official position to stimulate appreciation in the value of 
his other property in the vicinity. And this writer could 
have named an apparently good authority for his state- 
ment besides the ones he cites. For, in the footnotes 
to “ The Diaries of George Washington,” the editor, John 
C. Fitzpatrick, records that Daniel Carroll of Duddington 
was one of the first three commissioners appointed for 
the District, and that his famous residence was located 
on that part of Duddington Manor now squared by First. 
Second, E, and F Streets, S. E., Washington. 

Another writer, R. R. Wilson, in a book on the seat 
of the Federal government, describes Commissioner Car- 
roll as the brother of Archbishop Carroll, the cousin of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention and of the first Congress, and proprie- 
tor of land within the area chosen for the capital. He 
represents the Commissioner as a firm believer in the 
future of the projected city, with a confidence born of 
his intimate connection with its planning and construc- 
tion, and as a bold speculator holding out for high prices 


for his acres. 
In addition to these writers we find others repeating the 


errors of birth and death and residence which are the 
basis of the formers’ conclusions. Between this formid- 
able array and the few who accurately report the facts, 
the disinterested reader, with no access to original sources, 
is at a loss to form a judgment. 

In this dilemma Washington himself furnishes some 
illuminating information. In his “ Writings” and in his 
“ Diaries’ you will find letters and entries establishing 
beyond a doubt that Daniel Carroll, statesman and Com- 
missioner, was not Daniel Carroll of Duddington, as 
stated in an editorial footnote in one of these Diaries; 
that he did not reside, or own a foot of land, in the area 
named by Washington for the Federal city; and that in 
the capacity of Commissioner he honorably closed a career 
of faithful service. A few such passages are reproduced 
below, in their relation to contemporary events. 

On January 22, 1791, Washington appointed the Com- 
missioners provided for in the act for establishing the 
temporary and permanent seat of the government. The 
choice fell on three personal friends, Thomas Johnson 
and Daniel Carroll of Maryland, and David Stuart of 
Virginia. All writers agree that the Carroll named was 
the United States Representative. 

At this time Washington, as shown by his letters, was 
in Philadelphia. Carroll was also there attending his last 
session of Congress. On January 24 the President issued 
a proclamation relative to the new city, and immediately 
proceeded to negotiate for the land, pending organization 
of the Commissioners after the close of Congress on 
March 3. In the previous October he had gone over the 
territory on the Potomac, between the Eastern Branch 
{ Anacostia River) and the Conogocheague, to determine 
the best location. As his own residence was a few miles 
south on the Potomac and he knew the landholdings by 
heart, he had noted the owners of the desirable property 
for government land and buildings. Assuming, as _ is 
charged, that the most pretentious of these owners was 
his Commissioner Carroll, now present with him in Phila- 
delphia (in February), we might suppose that he would 
take up the matter of purchase with the latter personally. 

But Washington pursued another course. On February 
3, on which day the records show that Carroll was on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, the President 
wrote to William Deakins, Jr., and Benjamin Stoddert, 
two men living at the site of the new city whom he had 
selected as his confidential agents until the Commissioners 
appeared. “In asking your aid in the following case,” he 
cautioned them, “ permit me, at the same time, to ask the 
most perfect secrecy.” He then mentions the respective 
claims for public purposes of the lands on the Eastern 
Branch and of those adjacent to Georgetown, and de- 
scribes three parcels, two on the latter side, the third 
“the lands of Mr. Carrol, between Goose Creek, the river. 
and Mr. Young’s, to the same ford of the creek.” This 
third parcel, as shown by an early map, was part of 
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Duddington Manor, owned by Daniel Carroll of Dudding- 
ton, on the northern end of which the Capitol building 
was erected. “The object of this letter,” Washington 
continues, “is to ask you to endeavor to purchase these 
grounds of the owners for the public, particularly the 
second parcel, but as if for yourselves, and to conduct 
your propositions so as to excite no suspicion that they 
are on behalf of the public.” 

The Annals of Congress show that Daniel Carroll was 
in Philadelphia until the close of the session, March 3. 
The Commissioners did not reach the new District for 
organization until March 12. How then were Washing- 
ton’s confidential agents to negotiate with “ Mr. Carrol ” 
—a Commissioner!—for his land? Or, assuming that 
Carroll too had an agent on the ground, with power to sign 
a binding option, though not, like Washington’s agents, in 
disguise, how is the President afterwards to explain his 
sharp practice to his friend and Commissioner when the 
latter discovers it in his official capacity ? 

If anyone’s belief in the single identity of the two Car- 
rolls, Commissioner and land-owner, can survive that epi- 
sode, there is another more diverting one for him to con- 
sider. It is gleaned from a letter, too long to quote here, 
addressed to “ The Commissioners of the Federal City,” 
December 1, 1791. In this letter, which the President 
requests “ may not be mixed with other papers that respect 
your public transactions,” he treats the celebrated contro- 
versy between Major L’Enfant and Daniel Carroll of 
Duddington (so-named in the letter), a controversy that 
arose out of the demolition of Carroll’s new mansion 
which the architect found projected into the area of New 
Jersey Avenue, then an imaginary thoroughfare. Wash- 
ington analyzes the motives of the two men and criticizes 
the conduct of each. The contents and tone of the letter 
indicate beyond a doubt that the President is advising 
Carroll, the Commissioner, and his colleagues, how to 
compose the differences of two external to their Board, 
namely, the most dominant personalities with whom they 
had to deal, Carroll of Duddington and the brilliant 
Frenchman. Anyone who cannot grasp this situation, but 
still represents the Commissioner as the owner of Dud- 
dington, will have to account for the extraordinary pro- 
ceeding of the architect in wrecking the residence of one 
of his superiors. 

The distinct identities of the two men are visible from 
another angle. All writers on the subject agree that the 
master of Duddington lived on that estate before, and 
during, and after the founding of the capital city, there- 
fore, over the entire period of Carroll’s Commissioner- 
ship (1791 to 1795). That the latter did not live in the 
city during that term is brought out by several letters. In 
writing to William Deakins in 1796 about a candidate 
for Commissioner to fill a vacancy, the President, refer- 
ring to the jealousy between the eastern and western sec- 
tions of the District declares: “I have never turned my 
attention to a character who, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, was a resident in George Town, or the Federal 
City,” because in such a situation, the Angel Gabriel him- 
self “ would have been charged with partiality.” What a 
chorus of criticism would have sounded from the western 
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side, had he appointed the chief landowner of the eastern 
side ! 

On the other hand, Washington strongly desired that 
a Commissioner, once appointed, should take up his resi- 
dence in the city and be on the spot for business. The 
first Commissioners were unable to comply with his wish 
—there were no accommodations. In a letter written to 
Carroll’s successor, White, the President complains that 
the old Commissioners resided at their houses in the 
country, and urges that “a residence in the City, if a 
house is to be had, will be more promotive of its welfare, 
than your abode in Georgetown.” 

Writing in the following year to another Commissioner, 
Scott, Washington states that “the first Commissioners, 
sensible of the propriety and advantages which would 
result therefrom, had resolved to build a house for their 
own accommodation at or near the spot where the Hotel 
now stands; and were diverted from it . . . from an opin- 
ion that they could be accommodated in the Hotel, when 
built,—which it was expected, would have happened long 
since.” During all that period of expectancy Carroll of. 
Duddington was living within the boundaries of what 
Washington called the “ Federal City.” Carroll the Com- 
missioner was living in his mansion near the present For- 
est Glen, Md., nine miles north of the embryo capital, on 
his estate in the Rock Creek district ; and he died there in 
1796, years before Daniel of Duddington and his recon- 
structed residence became famous in Washington. 

But there is something more pertinent in these letters 
than particular instances. Their uniform tone discloses 
the heavy responsibility Washington was conscious of in 
the construction of the Federal City. Putting ethical con- 
siderations aside, his political and executive instincts 
would have saved him from the appointment of a com- 
missioner who might be tempted to manipulate the project 
to line his own pockets, and who would furnish a target 
for the virulent enemies of the Potomac site. That Wash- 
ington was well satisfied with his first Board he recorded 
in November, 1791, when he wrote that “if the choice 
of Commissioners was again to be made, I could not please 
myself better, or hit upon those who had the measure more 
at heart, or better disposed to accommodate the various 
interests and persons concerned; .. .” 

Washington's “ Diaries” (Vol. IV) reveal, in connec- 
tion with his “ Writings” (Vols. XII and XIII), that he 
personally chose the location of the District of Columbia, 
designated the boundaries of the capital within that Dis- 
trict, selected the choice land for public purposes, and 
personally conducted the negotiations for its purchase. 
Major L’Enfant picked the site on that land for the 
Capitol building. The name of Daniel Carroll of Rock 
Creek, Commissioner, does not appear in the list of nine- 
teen property holders of whom Washington purchased. 
His record is free of ownership, partiality, manipulation, 
or profiteering. 

The name of Daniel Carroll of Duddington does appear 
in that list. He sold to the Government at a price that 
constituted the transfer almost a gift—twenty-five pounds 
an acre, which, deducting for streets, netted him about 
nineteen pounds, or fifty dollars, an acre. He did specu- 








late with the remainder of his property. That was his 
business—a legitimate and honorable one. And the an- 
nals of his long life reveal that, like his namesake of Rock 
Creek, he was a man of character, benevolence, and public 
spirit. 

When one has cleared his mind of doubts about the 
patriotism of Daniel Carroll the statesman, it will repay 
him to look into the official records. This Carroll’s name 
appears frequently in the Journals of the Continental 
Congress, in Madison’s “ Constitutional Convention of 
1798,” in the Annals of Congress, and in the historical 
documents of Maryland. He was a judicious and practical 
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statesman, and both his character and his opinions com- 
manded the respect of his contemporaries. His influence 
was powerful in his own State and effective in the forma- 
tion of the Union, and marks of it can even be traced in 
the Federal Constitution. 

Daniel Carroll is not numbered among the brilliant lead- 
ers of his era, though he was far from the least of the 
Fathers among whom he sat. He deserves a niche in the 
Revolutionary temple of fame, and if this bicentenary 
of his great friend and leader passes without his name 
being raised out of the obscurity into which it has sunk, 
it will be no credit to the guardians of history. 


A Lesson in Futility 


HivarrE BELLoc 
(Copyright, 1931) 


NE must always have a text if one is to write at 
O all, or, at least, with any purpose, and | would 

like to take my text for this article from some- 
thing written in the Manchester Guardian. 

The writer was dealing with a book of apologetics 
defending the Church and the body of Christian doctrine. 
He did not deal with any of the arguments in this book ; 
he did not attempt to refute them, still less to contradict 
them. He did not say: “ The Catholic Church and the 
man defending it is wrong on this or that point, and 
the real answer is so and so and so and so.’’ What he 
said was that the statement that anything was true did 
not commend itself to the “ modern mind ’—and least of 
all to what he was pleased to call “the Anglo-Saxon 
mind.” 

Being profoundly convinced of the truth of this affirma- 
tion—to wit, that there is no truth—he affirmed with 
all the energy at his disposal that the Catholic Church, 
being very horribly given to affirming truths, was. “a 
survival.” Now, of course, the Catholic Church is a 
* survival.” So is England, and so is this magazine, and 
the game of cricket, and about a million other things. 
Anything that has existed and continues to exist is a 
survival. But of course I know what he meant, and | 
have myself used the word in exactly the same sense in 
the title to a book. He meant, as I meant with that title, 
“something which has once had vigor but which is now 
‘carrying on’ with difficulty and will soon die.” In this 
sense we may call good manners today “a survival ”; and 
in this sense the hansom cab which you occasionally see 
on, the London streets to-day is “a survival.” 

This member of the Manchester Guardian staff thought 
the Catholic Church to be something “ carrying on” but 
soon to pass away like the hansom cab, and he thought 
it was dying because it affirmed certain statements to be 
true. 

Now I suppose a good many of my readers will be 
startled at hearing that any human being in his right mind 
should talk such nonsense. Let me assure them that the 
nonsense is, like nearly all heresies, as old as the hills. 
There were philosophers not far short of three thousand 


years ago talking like that. Their absurdities were revived 
in Protestant Germany rather more than a century ago— 
after a few false starts before that. Now the nonsense 
is beginning to appear in the market place. It won’t last 
long because it is too outrageous, but while it is there, let 
us deal with it. 

Within living memory, when people attacked the 
Church, they attacked it by affirming that such and such 
Catholic doctrines were false, and that the opposite to 
them was true. 

There were two forms of attack—the anti-Christian 
and the specifically anti-Catholic. 

Thus, where the Catholic Church said: “ The soul of 
man survives death, and is responsible in a future life for 
its good or evil actions on this earth,” the anti-Christian 
answered: “ No it doesn’t, and it isn’t!” Sometimes he 
said: “ There is no such thing as a soul; it is only a name 
for bodily activities.” At other times he said: “ There 
is a soul, but it gets mixed up with the infinite after 
death.” Anyhow, he always denied the Catholic doctrine 
and substituted something else—an opposite. 

In the same way the man not anti-Christian but par- 
ticularly anti-Catholic would attack some particular Cath- 
olic doctrine, as, for instance, Purgatory. The Catholic 
doctrine was and is: “ After we die we do not necessarily 
go directly to heaven or to hell but, if we are saved, we 
may pass through a state of purgation; a state of suffering 
for our sins which prepares us for beatitude, and comes 
to an end.” The Protestant answered: “No we don't! 
When we die we are, immediately afterwards, either in 
heaven or in hell.” 

Both parties, whether anti-Christian or only anti- 
Catholic, took for granted, as the Catholic did, that some- 
thing was true, and that, whatever was true, its opposite 
could not be true. 

But the new attack on the Catholic Church says that 
nothing can be called true, and solemnly propounds this 
as the fundamental truth which unless a man holdeth it 
pure and undefiled undoubtedly he shall be damned ever- 
lastingly ; after which the critic pats himself on the back 
(a difficult operation save for the young and slim) and 
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adds: ‘At any rate, that’s what we Anglo-Saxons 
think!” 

Here I cannot resist the temptation to digress and to 
fire off at this writer two truths which really are truths. 
First, there is no such thing as an Anglo-Saxon ; secondly, 
that if he means, as I suppose he does, the English, Welsh, 
Scotch, Orangemen and the highly variegated population 
of the United States, these millions are much saner than 
he imagines. They affirm truths all day long and would 
think you a lunatic if you said truth was something that 
could not be affirmed. 

The English and Americans have many things in com- 
mon and many things in which they differ. One thing they 
have in common is a certain system of legal evidence. Now 
suppose a witness in a court of justice, whether in Lon- 
don or Chicago, were asked: “ Were you in your house 
after ten o’clock at night last Wednesday?” and he were 
to reply: “ What is Wednesday? Has it a real existence? 
And, after all, what is ten to’clock? And when you say 
my house, is there a house or a me or a my?” he would 
get into trouble. 

Another thing that English people and Americans have 
in common—and a good many other people as well—is 
certain social conventions. What would you say of this, 
for instance? You go calling in Manchester or New York 
and you say: “Is Mrs. Smith at home?” Whoever opens 
the door answers: “Is it possible to say the terms you 
use, ‘Mrs. Smith,’ ‘ home,’ ‘at,’ are verities? Nothing 
is certain.” You would conclude and justly that the 
speaker was either drunk or playing the food or mad. At 
any rate (to use the metaphors of philosophy) he or she 
who answered the door was not “in tune with Reality.” 

These examples are none the less valuable because they 
are one of them matter of fact and the other trivial. They 
are perfectly pertinent to the subject in hand. With those 
who deny that there is any getting at truth, that is, of 
getting the human mind to correspond with reality, you 
cannot argue rationally, because they deny the reason. 
You can only answer “ pragmatically,” as it is called, that 
is, by rubbing the other man’s nose against the wall and 
thus convincing him that the wall is there. 

The whole thing reminds me of the famous story about 
Carlyle, which I think, I have alluded to before in these 
columns. Carlyle had the misfortune to be sitting at din- 
ner next to a “ blue stocking,” who said to him lugubri- 
ously: “ Master, I accept the reality of the objective uni- 
verse.” To which Carlyle answered: “ My God, you 
had better!” 

There are three ways of taking this sort of tomfoolery. 
as there are three ways of taking most false doctrine— 
the tragic; the comic; and the joyful—and I am glad to 
say that the comic does not exclude the joyful. 

The tragic way is to say: “ Alas that mankind should 
ever have sunk to this! Into what times have we not 
survived, my children! Surely the last days are upon us. 
or at any rate, there is something pretty ugly ahead for 
all of us!’’ Now this folly which crops up at the end of 
a civilization and in its decline, has a lot to be said for it. 
Undoubtedly monstrosities of that caliber are a very bad 
symptom. They show, widely held, a diseased society. 
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But they are also, thank Heaven, very funny. A man 
who says to you: “ Human reason is valueless and I will 
now proceed to prove this important point by the human 
reason: you can have it in Barbara or Celarent, which- 
ever you please,” is a laughable object. He is openly play- 
ing the clown, and we have the right to get solace out 
of him. 

A man who says: “I will now propound to you a great 
truth: there is no truth,” is first-rate fun. It reminds one 
of the story of the man who came to a bridge where there 
was a gallows and a proclamation: “ Anyone lying before 
crossing this bridge will be hanged on these gallows.” A 
man came up riding on a little donkey and said to the 
bridge keeper: “TI am going to be hanged on your gal- 
lows.” He had got them both ways. 

But if this sort of thing is comic, must there not be in 
it somewhere the element of joy? Yes; obviously; for 
fun and laughter are connected with joy, even when we 
have only a butt to laugh at—though it may be no fun for 
the butt. And the element of joy in this particular case 
lies in this: that when people have no other arguments 
left to use against the Faith save that “all argument is 
valueless,” they clearly have reached the end of their 
tether. 

It is what we may call, in the language of the money 
market, “ short-term” attack. It has no long lease. The 
bluff will be called by the common sense of mankind. 

Something of the same sort happened in the last fatigue 
of the old paganism 1,500 years ago, and we all know how 
that ended! 


BEFORE RAIN 


Sometimes on a summer’s day, 
After sun and dust and heat, 

Suddenly the sky grows gray, 
Suddenly the air grows sweet. 


Odor of wild roses breathes 
Over the wild clover’s breath 
(Something as of funeral wreaths, 
Something hushed and still, like death.) 


And the grass is green again 

Lifting up each separate blade 
Till the meadow and the glen 

Are as bright as hedgerow shade. 


In the light that light withholds 

All that once was far is near; 
Vale and vistaed scene unfolds 

Rock and tree and boulder clear. 


In the garden, where for hours 
Never stirred a breath of air, 
Suddenly, among the flowers, 
Something moves and trembles there, 


Till the wilted roses, weak 
With the passion of the noon, 
Stir and whisper, stir and speak, 
Something sure will happen soon! 


Sometimes, on a summer’s day, 
Sudden on the window pane 
Taps the ivy, quick and gay. 
Then the silence breaks. The rain! 
CuHartes PHitiips 
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Machines 


ANTHONY J. BECK 


66 ID you read in last night’s paper about the 

wonder electric switch?” asked Mortimer 

Smug of his neighbor, Sydney Sharp, as they 
were commuting into the metropolis. “ This new device,” 
continued Smug, “is a mechanical brain, almanac, and 
manager, all in one. It turns light on or off at any pre- 
determined time, omits its operations on any desired days, 
starts motors in the morning, etc.” 

“ Great!” exclaimed Sharp, who had missed the news 
item. “By and by, managers and executives can tele- 
phone their orders to that switch in the morning and play 
golf all day or all week.” 

“Why be sarcastic about another marvel of modern 
progress?” shot back Smug. “ Did you play a poor game 
yesterday? We all benefit by these inventions.” 

“Yes, joking aside, I can see great possibilities in this 
electric device. For instance, the contraption could be put 
inside a golf ball. When the ball went into the rough at 
dusk, it would turn on a light and shout: * Sir, here I am.’ 
Then, too, robots equipped with this invention could take 
the place of workers. The latter would be released for 
cultivation of truck farms or other work. This would 
increase their income. Or they might take to golf and 
use up more waste land, thus helping to solve the agri- 
cultural problem. Now, if some one will invent a me- 
chanical man or robot that will consume the great quantity 
of surplus wheat raised by farmers and the excess produc- 
tion of our factories, the millenium will be at hand and 
depressions will be a memory. We will no longer depend 
on foreign markets to dispose of our surplus.”’ 

“Enjoy yourself by suggesting absurd developments,” 
said Smug. “ But you will have to admit that inventions 
create new needs and luxuries. For instance, the auto- 
mobile was largely responsible for the building of thou- 
sands of miles of concrete and improved roads in a few 
years in our country. It has pulled many a farmer out of 
the mire and greatly reduced the distance between the 
farm and city.” 

“Indeed,” acquiesced Sharp. “ The automobile and 
highway taxes have also drawn some farmers into the 
mortgage swamp.” 

“ That,” objected Smug, “does not do away with the 
fact that for every blacksmith shop which the automobile 
abolished it has created a service station and perhaps two 
gas stations and even ‘hot-dog’ stands. Think of the 
hundreds of thousands of men engaged in automobile 
repair work, in the oil industry, etc. Machinery replaces 
men; but it requires men to produce new machinery.” 

“That platitude is as plain as a flag pole,”’ conceded 
Sharp. “ But it also seems to be a fact that every de- 
pression finds more men out of employment. Now even 
the defenders of our machine age speak of ‘ technological 
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unemployment ’. 
“Perhaps the greater concentration of population in 
cities makes the problem seem more acute than formerly,” 


retorted Smug. “ Everything is more intense and com- 
plex today. There is a way out of every situation. By 
means of a shorter work week or fewer hours per day, 
or both, more men can be given employment. More leisure 
stimulates consumption.” 

“ Your theory is correct, if the workers have adequate 
buying power,” came back Sharp. “ With no increase in 
pay, a shorter week means less income and purchasing 
power. A man and his family have to live even on days 
when he is not working. Besides, large numbers of 
workers have had their wages as well as their hours 
reduced.” 

“ True,” said Smug. “Is it not also a fact that prices 
of commodities have fallen considerably in a few years? 
Moreover, this is only a temporary condition. Things will 
adjust themselves. Business will boom again. Our coun- 
try has passed through a dozen depressions in less than 
100 years. It always came back, and it will do so in the 
near future. It has enormous resources and our per- 
capita wealth is increasing steadily.” 

“Have you more cash than you had some years ago?” 
queried Sharp with a sly wink. 

“IT was not speaking of how much ready money each 
one has tucked away just now,” retorted Smug, a bit 
peeved. 

“Qh, I'll grant that our total resources are increasing,” 
put in Sharp in an effort to mollify his neighbor. “ But, if 
we may judge by income tax returns in recent years, there 
is more concentration of wealth—some have more and 
more people have less money or nothing.” 

“You know the old adage that statistics can be made 
to prove anything,” argued Smug. “ Ever since the War 
we have experienced somewhat abnormal conditions. We 
are gradually getting back to ‘ normalcy ’.” 

“Yes, we are getting back to something and many folks 
are going back to old clothes long since discarded,” put 
in Sharp in ironic vein. 

“Even that proves my contention that our standard 
of living has been raised in the last decade or two,” re- 
plied Smug unperturbed. “ When we get back into our 
stride we will progress farther than before. With charac- 
teristic initiative and enterprise, our financiers and cap- 
tains of industry are working out long-range plans for the 
stabilizing of employment and business.” 

“I hope they will continue their efforts even after 
things improve, and that they will do a thorough job,” 
said Sharp with emphasis. ‘“ Then the Bolsheviki will 
not have an excuse for attempting to repair our economic 
system with dynamite and bullets.” 

“ Little danger of that,” declared Smug with an air of 
assurance. “‘ Mankind is progressive. It is always mov- 
ing onward and upward. Why, 150 years ago people even 
in our country were traveling in ox carts and stage 
coaches. Now we enjoy railroads, steamboats, airplanes. 
the radio, etc.” 
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“ Very true,” admitted Sharp. “ But were there as 
much discontent, crime, and unemployment among the 
pioneers traveling in stage coaches and living in log cabins 
as we find in our modern surroundings?” 

* Perhaps the pioneers were more easily satisfied be- 
cause they had not learned to enjoy too many things which 
we take for granted,” suggested Smug. “ Besides, our 
population is much more numerous with large cities where 
people are less self-reliant and where slumps are more 
noticeable because we live faster and demand more com- 
forts and pleasures. You know there is a Divine discon- 
tent that makes for progress and evolution.” 

“Some of man’s restless striving may have a Divine 
origin, but much of our present discontent is purely gas- 
tronomical,”” shot back Sharp with fire in his eye. “ It is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to preach morality and 
progress to a hungry man. Moreover, many of our evo- 
lutionists, exponents of a materialistic philosophy, do not 
concede that there is anything of Divine origin. They 
seem to think that, because man invented marvelous 
mechanical devices, he himself is the result of blind force 
and consequently, self-sufficient. If their theory is sound, 
the Bolshevik is accountable to no one if he overthrows 
the government or blows up the Capitol. They would have 
us believe that man and the universe developed from a 
nebular mass, a vast cloud of vapor. They explain many 
developments in nature, but they fail to show how it all 
began and who created the original nebula.” 

“ Well, I hold no brief for extreme evolutionists or 
Bolsheviki,”’ said Smug in an effort to come back to the 
subject. “ You will have to grant that man is living much 
more comfortably and getting more enjoyment out of 
life than he did centuries ago.” 

“ That precisely is a question with some of us,” de- 
murred Sharp. “ Yes, we enjoy more conveniences than 
did our grandfathers or the ancients. The average 
worker’s table displays foods from all parts of the earth. 
Roman patricians probably did not enjoy a more varied 
menu. Man today is able to send his voice around the 
world in a few seconds. He can move from place to 
place with the speed of an eagle. He can fly like a bird 
and he can dart through the depths of the ocean in his 
submarines. But are lightning-like communication and 
transportation and luxuries the most valuable things in 
life? If they are, mankind should be supremely content 
and happy. History proves that man can be and has 
been happy and cultured without airplanes and radios.” 

“Is there any reason why he cannot have culture and 
happiness with inventions and labor-saving devices?” 
asked Smug in a tone of triumph. “ Otherwise we should 
all have to be hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
be cultured and happy.” 

“ Yes,” conceded Sharp, “there is no inherent con- 
tradiction between machinery and culture and content- 
ment. Man is supposed to use the resources of the earth 
and his intelligence. He received these things for a pur- 
pose from the Creator. He may and should employ these 
gifts of mind and nature to build a finer and higher life. 
Unfortunately, modern man has not accomplished this in 
proportion to his opportunities and advantages.” 


* He certainly is not forced to toil as much as formerly ; 
his health is better safeguarded and he has more leisure 
for culture and recreation,” returned Smug with emphasis. 

“Our jobless seem rather tired of their leisure,” re- 
marked Sharp a bit ironically. “‘ Others have to work 
harder than ever because of the speeding-up process, and 
some are mere automatons, slaves of machinery in the 
rush and crush of mass production.” 

“ Say what you will about the evils of mass produc- 
tion,” replied Smug, “ would you or the majority of 
workers care to go back to the days and methods of the 
oxcart, the scythe, the pony express, and homes without 
modern plumbing? What a fine spectacle your oxcart 
would make amid limousines on the boulevard on a Sun- 
day afternoon! You could not even return to the small 
individually owned shop of fifty years ago. The prices of 
automobiles and many other conveniences, manufactured 
in the old way, would be prohibitive for the man of aver- 
age means.” 

“ Certainly, it would be absurd to set back the hands 
on the clock of progress,” admitted Sharp. “I am not 
contending for the abolition of machinery. I do believe we 
could make better use of it for the general welfare by 
regulating mass production in accordance with the needs 
of the public. All could live comfortably and_ business 
would run more smoothly, without periodic slumps and 
booms, if the benefits of inventions and large-scale pro- 
duction were equitably—not equally—distributed. Aside 
from the disastrous effects of the War, one of the reasons 
for the depression must be sought in idle capital and in 
excess plants and equipment, representing frozen profits.” 

“| fear, my friend, you are arguing for an economic 
and political dictatorship, an American Mussolini and 
State Socialism,” declared Smug with some warmth. 
“ The latter destroys individual initiative. The waste and 
tyranny of the Russian Soviets are not encouraging ex- 
amples, are they?” 

“Certainly not!” acquiesced Sharp. “ But individu- 
alism running riot in monopoly leads to Socialism and 
autocracy, as the history of the French and Russian Revo- 
lutions amply demonstrates. It is only a short step from 
trusts and monopolies, controlled by a few bankers and 
captains of industry, to State monopoly of everything in 
the hands of clever and ruthless politicians. Between a 
system of economic individualism, governed mainly by 
desire for profit and resulting in monopoly, on the one 
side, and the Soviet system, on the other, there is the 
golden mean of industry and commerce regulating them- 
selves for the welfare of all with just profits to the pro- 
ducer, a living wage to the worker and a fair price to the 
consumer. Such a system makes for steady business.” 

“How are you going to bring about such a system with- 
out further centralization of government at Washington, 
without a new army of officials to snoop and investigate ? ” 
asked Smug a bit dubiously. 

“ I should like to consider that sort of dictatorship un- 
necessary,”’ answered Sharp. “ It seems to me that some of 
our captains of industry and finance see the handwriting 
on the wall. I do not relish the thought that our country 
has to chose between economic feudalism and Bolshevism. 
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I prefer to hope—until all reason for optimism is gone— 
that the American genius and initiative which produced 
such marvelous machinery and such a gigantic economic 
system will be able to master their own creations.” 
“ You still cherish some idealism,” remarked Smug. 
“Yes,” retorted Sharp, “and also enough realism to 
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see that a well-balanced, self-regulating Christian system 
of industry and economy, such as Pope Leo XIII and 
Pope Pius XI outline in their Encyclicals, is feasible ; and 
that we have to chose between it and State Socialism, or 
perhaps, even Bolshevism. Moreover, I am realist enough 
not to lose my job. Here is my stop. Good day.” 


and the Church 


Eser CoLtE Byam 


of May 25 announced the arrival in Mexico City 

of Miss Anita Brenner, author, with her husband, 
Dr. David Glusker, of Brooklyn, N. Y., from a. four 
months’ trip into the remote areas of the Mexican States 
of Oaxaca and Guerrero. After heralding the discovery 
of a region dripping with oil, and rich in gold, lead and 
silver, the dispatch quoted Miss Brenner as stating that 
it “ begins about 300 miles southwest of Mexico City.” 
This would place its beginning about 100 miles out in the 
Pacific Ocean beyond the shores of the western extremity 
of the State of Guerrero which in turn is to the west 
of the State of Oaxaca. 

The dispatch asserts that Miss Brenner reported the 
disappearance of all traces of Christianity introduced by 
the missionaries, and the people returned to their ancient 
idolatry, worshiping strange idols with weird ceremonies 
in former Christian churches and-chapels. She found, ‘t 
is said, no evidence of human sacrifice, and no mention is 
made of the cannibalism that formerly was the method 
of disposing of the countless thousands of human victims 
slaughtered on Mexican pagan altars to their demon 
deities. 

If Miss Brenner is correct in her observations she con- 
firms a warning uttered three hundred and fifty years ago 
by that great friend and benefactor of the Indians, Friar 
Bernardino de Sahagun. Father Sahagun arrived in 
Mexico in 1529, and until his death in 1590 labored un- 
ceasingly and effectively in the education of the native 
Mexicans. He acquired a command of the native language, 
and in it wrote a history of the Mexicans containing a 
compendium of much of the knowledge and superstitions 
possessed by the Indians at the time of the conquest. In 
this he was aided by a number of Indian elders, and other 
Indians versed in Latin and Spanish taught them by him- 
self in the Indian college of Santa Cruz which was estab- 
lished in 1536 largely through his efforts. He met ridicule 
and opposition in this establishment, for it was asserted 
that the natives were incapable of learning, and even if 
they were capable it would profit them nothing. He had 
the satisfaction of graduating a number of Indian scholars 
as polished in the culture of Europe as any European. He 
trained a corps of Indian instructors, and the place was 
given over to their management. After twenty years of this, 
and forty years after its foundation, the friars found the 
institution in a condition so decadent as to require its com- 
plete reorganization ; though in justice to the Indians it is 
only fair to mention that the mayordomo was a Spaniard, 
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and the great epidemic of 1576 was a contributing factor. 

Sahagun’s estimate of the Indian character is con- 
tained in his warning statement that “ . having 
preached for more than fifty years I am sure that if left 
now to themselves, and the Spanish people were not 
among them, in less than fifty years there would not be 
left a trace of the preaching they have received” (His- 
toria General, Bustamente edition, 1829, vol. III, pp. 81- 
84, 333). Again, in justice to the Indians, it is only fair 
to suggest that Sahagun perhaps was influenced to some 
extent in his judgment by the prevailing belief that there 
had been a previous preaching of the Christian Gospel 
to the Indians. All the earlier writers entertained this 
belief, and while the evidences that impressed them then 
may not seem convincing at this day, they are, neverthe- 
less, numerous and interesting. 

If, as the dispatch states, Miss Brenner has discovered 
“|. an immense new archeological district . . ,” we 
will have new evidence to add to that already accumulated 
telling us that Mexico is a graveyard of civilizations. For 
the vast majority of all the ruins so far discovered in 
Mexico and Central America had been abandoned by their 
builders many centuries before the Spaniards came. The 
flickering sparks of civilization encountered by them were 
dying out, smothered by the dreadful nightmare of a 
demon religion demanding hosts of human sacrifices, with 
accompanying cannibalism. 

If what Miss Brenner reports of the disappearance of 
Christianity be true, it proves only that an idolater will 
return to his idols as a dog to his vomit; that after three 
centuries of missionary efforts to plant the Faith it has 
been possible to destroy it only after a century of deter- 
mined attacks upon it, and by depriving the people of their 
pastors. When the shepherd is stricken the wolves raven 
the flock. 

In 1810 there were 7,341 clergy in Mexico to minister 
to a population of 6,122,354. Today slightly more than 
half that number (about 4,000) are left to care for the 
spiritual welfare of a number more than two and one- 
half times as great (16,404,030, census 1930), with a few 
thousand churches to serve their needs. 

Romero says that “ The number of Catholic churches 
and chapels in the country was, in 1889, 10,112, while the 
number of Protestant places of worship was 119” 
(‘‘ Mexico and the United States,” p. 97). By that date 
(1889) a number of churches had been destroyed or given 
to Protestants by the Government, (pp. 96, 363). In 1926 
all churches were closed by the Government and the clergv 
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placed under surveillance and forbidden to exercise their 
calling, or were driven into hiding and exile. Many were 
hunted down and savagely tortured and about ninety 
butchered by Government agents. After permitting the 
clergy, in 1929, to return and officiate under severe and 
hampering restrictions, it was reported that by June, 1930, 
the Government had reopened and granted the people per- 
mission to use some 5,000 churches, (“* World Almanac,” 
1931, p. 685). 

According to the Methodist Year Book for 1929, all 
the Methodists in the world number 12,221,374, about 
two-thirds the population of Mexico. Yet the Methodists 
require 107,372 churches, 57,876 ministers and 85,101 lay 
preachers to care for their spiritual needs. 

Repeatedly the Mexican clergy have been driven into 
exile, and as repeatedly they have returned to their 
charges, much to the joy of the great maiority of the 
people. Not infrequently they have earned the crown of 
martyrdom for their devotion to duty. Ever scanty in 
numbers, their diminishing ranks have had the care of an 
ever-increasing population, until the ratio of clergy to 
population is only a small fraction of that present in the 
United States where half the population is as pagan, if 
not as idolatrous, as any Indian. 

The American people have had the problem of caring 
for some 300,000 aborigines, a pitiful handful compared 
to the millions encountered and Christianized by the Span- 
iards. In little more than a hundred years the American 
Government has spent nearly a billion dollars on these 
few tribesmen, while private charity and benevolence have 
added enough more to make the total nearly as much as 
all the wealth of gold and silver taken from the mines of 
Mexico in three centuries of Spanish occupation, much 
the greater part of which went to build the civilization that 
is now going to swell the general accumulation of ruins 
with which the country is dotted. 

After the expenditure of all those hundreds of millions 
the American Government is despairing of ever civiliz- 
ing its wards, and is contemplating abandoning them to 
their own resources. In view of this colossal failure by 
the mightiest and wealthiest people on earth, with every 
resource at their command, to civilize a mere handful of 
savages, it must not be surprising that some pagans still 
remain in Mexico. They might have studied with profit 
the methods pursued by the Spanish Friars, who in spite 
of all their handicaps succeeded as they did, as may be 
seen in Mexico today, and studied in the pages of its 
history. If we examine the problem from its beginning we 
find the same obstacles in the way of civilizing the mil- 
lions of Mexican Indians as have hampered civilizing the 
few thousands of American Indians. There is, however, 
this great and important difference: the Spaniards made 
sincere, intelligent and energetic efforts to accomplish that 
toward which the English colonists and their successors 
were cold. The Spaniards at least planted the seeds of 
Christianity, and left the people in possession of their 
homes. The Anglo-Americans drove them into the desert. 
left them pagan, and made a costly failure of their mis- 
directed efforts to civilize them. 

With the experiences of his predecessors for nearly 
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250 years to guide him, Father Junipero Serra established 
the famous Franciscan Missions in California, whose 
achievements will excite our admiration as long as their 
memory lasts. A contrary emotion is our portion when 
we contemplate the melancholy result that followed the 
expulsion of the Friars by the clerophobes of the infant 
Mexican republic. But not all has been failure. Millions 
of Mexican Indians still preserve their Christian inheri- 
tance with a tenacity that is the joy of its friends and the 
despair of its enemies. It is not surprising that some of 
the Indians, deprived of priests for generations, have 
lapsed into pagan practices. 

The Faith still survives in Mexico, though it has been 
harried and persecuted for a hundred years by an in- 
finitesimal, but savagely fanatical, minority, armed and 
encouraged by certain American groups, and assisted in 
critical moments by the armed forces of the United States 
Government. When Calles, the arch-persecutor of the 
Church, appeared in danger of losing the support of 
Washington, the Federal Council of Churches circular- 
ized 75,000 clergymen to arouse their flocks in defense 
of Calles. The resulting deluge of letters and telegrams 
frightened the Administration into continuing its sup- 
port without which Calles would have been ousted, (“ The 
Lobby of the Churches,” by Arthur Sears Henning, Lib- 
erty, April 6, 1929). 

Ever since the Spaniards were driven from Mexico the 
affairs of that unhappy country have been controlled by 
a militant minority greedy for power and pillage, and 
gaining its ends not so much through its own shrewdness 
as through the ineptitude of those to whom the great 
majority looked for leadership. In the beginning the 
question of Mexican independence was wholly academic, 
being cherished by a handful of intellectuals imbued with 
the peculiar theories of the French revolutionists, en- 
couraged by the success of the revolt of the English 
colonists, and misled by Napoleonic intrigue. 

Hidalgo’s invitation to action was the rapine of those 
who had property, whom he falsely accused of be- 
ing enemies of King and Religion, thus awakening that 
latent urge for pillage and murder and destruction that 
runs in the Indian strain. Wherever that strain prevails, 
and is excited to action by the greed of politicians and the 
rancor of sectarians, we can recognize it by smoking ruins 
and the mutilated bodies of the slain. That is the red 
spirit of Indianism which the missionaries sought to exor- 
cise, and which the present Mexican regime seeks to re- 
vive under the encouragement and protection of its power- 
ful American sectarian friends. The latter visit Mexico 
and derive an unholy joy in ferreting out “ discoveries ” 
like that announced by Miss Brenner. Many such “ dis- 
coveries ” have been made in the past, and doubtless will 
continue to be made in the future. But if an attempt were 
to be made to verify such a “ discovery,” we would doubt- 
less find the “idols” to be the grotesque, home-made 
images of Christian Saints so frequently found in the 
churches of Indian villages, while the “ weird ceremonies ” 
would turn out to be but the ordinary devotions of a 
simple people praying to our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother. 
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Schooling 
CLEMENT Conway, S.J. 
66 O, you don’t! You don’t get away with that kind 


of stuff with me!” Like the screeching of street- 
car brakes, the hysterical voice jarred through my study 
window. This interruption added to rather than detracted 
from my train of thought. We are civilized today. Civili- 
zation is expected, and rightly, to produce gentlemen. We 
generally admit that gentlemen are cultured and culture is 
acquired through schooling. But who today receives more 
schooling than Young America? Or who receives less? 

Why aren’t we getting proportionately good results 
from our efforts and expenditures? Are we cheating our- 
selves? Schooling is applied education. We far surpass 
all other nations in this respect. All Americans attend 
school, but how many become educated? Education is 
not so much knowledge as understanding, not so much 
dollars as sense. Does Tommy go to school to learn how 
to read and write? Does he continue at school to 
learn a trade or profession? Yes. But this is not the 
main reason why his father sends him to school, why his 
teachers devote their lives and efforts to train him. To 
train him to what? To take care of himself, his body, 
his well-being, his soul, mind, and heart. To train him to 
culture. Culture is not some namby-pamby thing—it 1s 
simply good behavior, doing the expected thing at the 
opportune moment. It is consideration for others, respect- 
ing them and self. It is enabling children to grow up as 
their mothers want to see them grow up. Tommy is sent 
to school to be socialized, to get used to and to learn how 
to meet others. 

He is not at school to have his intellect and personality 
but partially developed, to be made into an idiosyncratic 
specialist. If God had wanted a world of boobies, and 
had believed they would add to His external glory, He 
would have created such a curious race, perhaps to be 
found in the wilds of deepest Africa, one having two 
noses, another no eyeballs, a third all legs, a fourth with- 
out ears. But God is the truest, most sincere Person in 
existence, and He decreed that the creature must reflect 
His Creator's perfections. Though we can lose ourselves 
in admiration of the perfection of man’s physical being, 
yet are we more deeply impressed by God’s omniscience. 
Schooling is the development of our physical well-being, 
teaching us hygiene and arithmetic, skill at a trade or 
profession. It is the enriching of our minds and the mel- 
lowing of our hearts. 

Schooling is yot only the deepening of knowledge. It 
is much more, the widening of understanding. In the ele- 
mentary grades, geography and spelling are taught. In 
the higher grades, history and English are offered. From 
geography to history, we strive for accurate knowledge 
and true perspective, to acknowledge facts for what they 
are, to judge their significance, their influence, and their 
relations, and all else that will give us a true picture of 
mankind ; to assimilate and use what we learn in guiding 
ourselves and in regulating our relations towards others. 


Yes. 
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From spelling to courses in literature, education must 
turn out men agreeable in the common manners of exis- 
tence, in mental contact with one another, in sympathetic 
understanding, helping each other through life. This is 
civilization. Our means of contact with those about us 
must be an apt instrument, suitable, proper, wieldy. We 
help ourselves, we assist others; we share our best of 
mind, and nature, and grace, with them through self- 
expression. We make our own the “best” of all our 
fellow-men. We help them, they immeasurably help us. It 
is mutual, it rings true. Self-expression is the sesame. 
But grant that we do not convey, as the forty thieves, 
stolen goods, insincere sentiments and big talk. Educa- 
tion’s formative aids should ultimately produce the ma- 
turity of intellect and heart that has an understanding of 
self and of men, a knowledge of the past and wisdom for 
the future. But this is pagan. 

Do we run 10,480 Catholic schools in the United States 
and send 2,640,000 children to them for this? 

We send them there for their religion. Not to do so 
is to leave education out of education. To prepare a child 
but for this life is committing an outrage upon him when 
he is unsuspecting and helpless. *To prepare him fully but 
for this life is impossible. Otherwise the Roman Empire 
would never have fallen. It was the criterion of pagan 
education, the paragon of natural virtues, and it rotted 
away. 

Education, then, must furnish religious ideals of purity, 
and devotedness, and mercy. To be happy we must be- 
come Godlike in the Christlike way. Not to teach children 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, His love, His goodness, 
His purity, His patience, His devotedness, His mercy, is 
not to prepare them to take up their cross and follow 
Him. If not for this, then what do we prepare them for? 
To be selfish when they should be generous, brutal when 
they should be considerate, immoral when they should con- 
tain themselves, arrogant when they should be humble? 
True schooling is giving our children the Catholic ideals 
as their rule in life, their certitude of being happy. 

If your boy and girl are attending a Catholic school, 
learning religion, absorbing its beauty, following its ideals, 
imbibing its strength, growing up solid, practical Catholics, 
you can know your son and daughter are being educated 
for life, that they are growing Christlike, that they will 
make others Christlike, that they will be happy. You 
know that vou are doing your duty in preparing them 
adequately for life, and you can call them to you now and 
tell them this: schooling is not the perusal of a textbook 
or merely memorizing Latin verbs, English poems, or 
geometric axioms. It is the grasping of your mind’s capa- 
lilities, the realizing that your intellect can follow the 
steps in proving a theorem, that your imagination is fired 
with the reaches and strivings of author’s poetic or sympa- 
thetic soarings after the ideal. It is the grasping of your 
mind’s limitations as well, coming in intimate contact with 
greater intellects, greater hearts, richer personalities—in 
vour teachers, your authors, your companions. Schooling 
is more, it is meeting life behind stage, just before the 
actors go on to take their parts in that drama; learning 
the mechanisms of curtains and lights, and their value and 
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place; reading over your lines before you will have to 
speak them; getting the true perspective of the comedy 
and tragedy so you won't make it a farce; peeking through 
a slit in the curtain and estimating your audience before 
you face it. 

Finally, it is knowing the emptiness and whimsicality 
of applause and encore; it is the realizing that you are 
there for a purpose—to go through with your part, to take 
it the best you can, to hide others’ blunders and give them 
the spotlight, to come off stage when it is over. Then you 
will begin really to live, where everything is real and last- 
ing. There is no sham there, no secrets, but only happiness 
in His happiness, and triumph in His victory over death 
and sin. 


Sociology 





Government Breaks Down 
Paut L. Brakecy, S.J. 

USING on certain phases of the newest Wickersham 

crime report, | turned the corner at Broadway and 
bumped hard into a man with a gun. I do not know why 
he did not shoot at once above the waist, for shooting 
was his business, and he had, in addition to a truculent air, 
two guns and a belt thickly studded with cartridges. But 
all that this gentle gunman did was to back away most 
apologetically, murmuring, “ “Scuse me, Father!” I too 
backed away, and then, like a procession from the 
Arabian Nights, a line of very little men materialized out 
of the air, each bearing into the bank at the corner a fat 
bag of money. 

After all, I reflected, as I surveyed the scene, my gun- 
man is not a desperado, but a kindly soul who works for 
a trucking company. For this is New York, and when 
you have anything of value that must be moved in this 
town, you do not ask Uncle Wiley to come over, please. 
with his horse and wagon. What you do is this: you 
package your valuables, your money, your gems, your 
kegs of whiskey, or your what nots, and then you engage 
an armored car. 

Forthwith a vehicle which looks for all the world like 
one of those tanks that won the war, stops at your door. 
Apparently it is constructed of battleship plate, and there 
is a legend that it is packed with men armed to the teeth. 
But this I take to be an invention of the advertising agent ; 
otherwise no room would be left for freight. Transporta- 
tion rates are high, and naturally, for it is dangerous even 
to take a walk in New York. You never know when the 
bullets will begin to sing, and they hit the just as well as 
the unjust. 

One wonders where all this is to end. It may be true, 
as the former Secretary of State, Bainbridge Colby, said 
the other night, that New York is no longer a safe city to 
live in. Within the short period of two weeks, two ban- 
dits, three men suspected of being bandits, and seven citi- 
zens, of whom two were children under five years of 
age, have been shot down in the streets. The totals are 
nine deaths, with more expected. This does not equal 
Chicago’s St. Valentine Day massacre, but it is still some- 
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what horrifying. Not only in New York, but in Chicago 
and in every large city in this country, organized gangs 
are continually at war on law and order, and life is even 
less safe than property. All the odds at present are in 
favor of the gangs. 

State laws, for instance, strictly regulate the purchase 
and possession of fire arms by reputable citizens. But 
criminals can easily rent or buy arsenals, Last month a 
Chicago dealer, whose name has appeared in the investi- 
gation of a score of murders in that city, was haled before 
the courts for an illegal sale, and given the terrifying 
punishment of a twenty-five dollar fine. Meanwhile no 
man’s property is safe, and murder stalks the streets. We 
are on the way to outdo, if that can be possible, our repu- 
tation which Fosdick described admirably ten years ago 
when he said that we were the most criminal people on 
earth. 

But why? 

The police accuse the courts. Why should they risk 
their lives to bring in a criminal, only to have him freed 
on nominal bond, and “ sprung ”’ after some shyster, with 
whom he has divided his loot, has addressed the jury? 

The bar associations now and then whisper a timid 
word of censure, but retain in their membership men 
whose reputation smells to high heaven. In a district not 
fifty miles from New York, a millionaire politician who 
stole his millions from the city, was indicted on a number 
of counts, some felonies, some misdemeanors. As a result 
of his thefts, tax assessments had to be raised to a point 
where hundreds of small householders were unable to 
pay. As a further result, mortgages were foreclosed, and 
they lost every penny they had. The thief’s astute counsel 
had the major indictments thrown out, and brought his 
man into court to plead to a misdemeanor. Found guilty, 
the thief served a jail term of about eight months, and 
from his cell went back to the practice of the law. He is 
today a member in good standing of the local bar. 

And so crime flourishes, and threatens the very exis- 
tence of government. Crooks at the bar, crooks in er- 
mine, crooks in the legislature, crooks in the gold braid 
of the police, crooks who can write M.D. after their 
names, crooks at the directors’ table, and crooks in the 
jury bex, have changed crime from a dangerous fly-by- 
night occupation to a fairly safe and enormously profitable 
business. But nobody is found guilty. Courts appear to 
be a device for freeing the guilty after the police have 
apprehended them. Every man points an accusing finger 
at his neighbor, and Nast’s circle of sixty years ago is 
repeated. Suppose the police do their duty in catching 
the criminal, and the courts theirs, in sentencing him. 
How long will he stay behind the bars? 

Some years ago, the Leopold-Loeb case horrified the 
country. Never was there a plainer case of premeditated 
murder, but although Illinois retains the death penalty, 
these criminals escaped the chair. Their sentence ran for 
life and ninety-nine years. The public thought this an odd 
sentence, but the judge knew his parole boards. Plainly 
he feared that these monsters would be turned loose after 
a few years to repeat their crime, for he even went to the 
extent of incorporating in the records of the court a plea, 
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quite without binding force, however, that no Governor 
would ever pardon them, or board commute their sentence. 
In the United States, it is extremely difficult to catch a 
criminal, and even harder to keep him in captivity. 

Last month two boys and two girls were murdered in 
Michigan, under circumstances of sickening horror. The 
three murderers were quickly apprehended, tried, and con- 
victed. Michigan has no death penalty, but the judge did 
what he could. He imposed four sentences for life on 
each of the murderers. Then he ordered that the sentences 
run consecutively, not concurrently. He too knew what 
force can be exerted on Governors and parole boards. 

From what soil do these poisonous weeds spring? In 
his minority report to the Wickersham Commission, 
Henry W. Anderson writes: 

They [the American people] have converted substantially all of 
this great area, with its immense natural resources, from public 
into private ownership. They have exploited these resources for 
private gain to an extent which, in some instances, at least, already 
threatens exhaustion. They have created the widest spread between 
wealth and poverty existing in the whole world. 

They have developed degrading slums in the great cities, and 
ignorant underprivileged areas in the rural districts, which stand 
as menaces to social health, and dangers to social order. They 
have conquered many of the forces of nature and made them 
servants of man, but have so organized and developed their in- 
dustrial system that it tends to make of man himself a cog in a 
relentless machine, without the inspiration of personal achieve- 
ment, or the contentment which springs from social and economic 
security. 

They have created the largest body of laws, and the most com- 
plex system of government now in existence, as restraints and con- 
trols upon individual and social conduct, but every stage in their 
development has been characterized by a large and ever-increasing 
degree of lawlessness and crime. 

A fearful indictment, this, but every count in it is true. 
The soil in which this lawlessness flourishes has been 
created by our exclusion of Almighty God from the coun- 
sels of government and from the conduct of our social and 
economic interests. What respect is shown Almighty God 
at Washington and in our State capitals? What business 
makes justice and charity its fundamental law? Yet of 
what avail are “the largest body of laws, and the most 
complex system of government now in existence,” when 
governments and men have scant respect for the law of 
God ? 

Look to our crime record, and find the answer. We 
are first in murder, in rapine, in every form of violence 
against property and the person; first in oppression of the 
poor, in defrauding the worker of his living wage, in the 
piling up of huge fortunes, which give a power that can 
undermine the very foundations of decent government. 

The remedy? We treat symptoms only, when we are 
content with hysterical campaigns against “ general con- 
ditions.” But the State can call on its sovereignty, and 
scourge with scorpions the rascals in public office. By 
proper legislation it can exterminate the rascals in the 
economic world who have so manipulated government 
that the majority of our people must depend upon their 
good will for the barest necessities of life. That the State 
must do, or it is an agency for the promotion of crime 
and the protection of criminals. 

But the real remedy can be found only, as Leo XIII 
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taught, in a return to the saving principles of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. With nine out of every ten 
American children influenced by schools which bar Christ 
and His teaching from the classroom, the probability of 
a return by the next generation is faint. Yet there alone 
lies our social salvation. 

It was written long ago, and remains forever true, that 
unless the Lord keep the city, they labor in vain who 
guard it. For without Him, law is inoperative, and gov- 
ernment breaks down, for it has become a mockery of 
justice. 


With Scrip and Staff 


presage in ashes is usually a thankless task. 
From the ashes, however, of the Home for the Aged, 
conducted by the Little Sisters of the Poor in Pittsburgh, 
and burnt to the ground on July 24 of this year, some 
bits of wisdom may be salvaged. On that terrible occasion 
forty-three lives were lost, 175 persons injured, and $250,- 
000 worth of damage was done to property. 

One recalls other charitable institutions burned to the 
ground of late, in other lands, by the process of humane 
mob law commended by a Spanish Ambassador. There 
was mob law in Pittsburgh, too, but it happened to be 
the law of courage. The Pittsburgh Catholic, in its issue 
following the fire, paid them tribute: 

After all, we expect firemen and policemen to be fearless and 
efficient in such great crises as confronted them last Friday night 
at the fire, but when members of the so-called “mob” break out 
and distinguish themselves in such heroic and spectacular fashion, 
you feel like throwing your hat in the air and giving three cheers. 
The civilians were, of course, the first ones on the scene after the 
fire was discovered. They scaled the high wall surrounding the 
grounds, then broke in the doors and windows to gain entrance 
to the Home itself. Then came the dangerous work of fighting 
their way through unfamiliar halls, stairways, and rooms to find 
the trapped victims of the fire. ... Not one of the rescuers flinched. 

One of the rescuing mob was Edward J. White, the 
well-known local real-estate man, and author of the fa- 
mous series of advertisements of the Catholic Church. 
Firemen, policemen, and volunteers were highly praised 
by the four priests who were the first to enter the burning 
building: Fathers Francis J. Bailey and Joseph A. Young 
of St. Lawrence’s Church, and Father Victor I. Kennedy 
and the Rev. Dr. Howard J. Carroll of Sacred Heart 
Church (the one described. in AMERICA in its issue of 
July 19, 1930) ; also by the Rev. L. H. Harris, rector of 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Church. Father Bailey, Battalion 
Chief Callaghan, and two young volunteers effected the 
rescue of the Blessed Sacrament from the Chapel of the 
Home for the Aged. 





ig ingle are the refutations of some charges. 
Why were the Sisters not left longer in the burning 
building—was asked—so that they continue to direct the 
firemen? The answer was simple, that the Sisters, who 
clung protesting to the building and deed after deed of 
heroism, were on the point of being overcome by suffo- 
cation; and if they had stayed longer, would not only 
have been unable to help, but would have met death in the 
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bargain. More to the point was the charge given to the 
papers on July 25 by R. J. Trimble, secretary of the 
Allegheny County Board of Fire Underwriters, to the 
effect that the Home for the Aged was a “ fire trap”: 
“ four brick walls filled with lumber—four stories high— 
no sprinklers, hundreds of inmates.” 

This very board, however, had regularly inspected and 
approved the Home for years. 

The last inspection of the Home by the Board of Fire Under- 
writers was made last January, and not only was the home ap- 
proved by the Board, but the latter was so satisfied with it that it 
granted the Home’s requested reduction in fire-insurance rate from 
$3.20 a thousand to $2.50 a thousand, and made the reduction 
retroactive as of November, 1930. This rate of $2.50 per thousand 
is the minimum granted to any institutions of the type of the 
Home for the Aged, and if . . . the Home was a “fire trap,” 
then the inspections and approval of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of Allegheny County mean nothing. 

A complete survey of the Home made by one of the 
oldest and best-known of fire-insurance companies re- 
sulted in the company’s being willing to take over the 
whole of a $100,000 policy itself. 

These facts show that the underwriters appear to be 
out of place in criticizing the construction of the Home. 
But, while the Home is thereby completely exonerated, 
the absence of sprinklers gives rise to the query as to 
how many other of our charitable institutions have the 
same lack? If you decide to install one, however, after 
reading this, do not have the dear thing as sensitive as the 
sprinkler system in Ottawa, Canada, which went off at 
full cock in one of the peaks of the late-lamented hot spell, 
when the mercury climbed to ninety-eight. 





HE Sisters were also criticized by the insurance men 

and the public that the building was locked at the 
time of the fire, as were the gates in the brick wall sur- 
rounding the entire grounds. Such criticism, however, 
ignores, as the Pittsburgh Catholic points out, the charac- 
ter of the inmates of such a home, most of whom are sev- 
enty years old and over, and many not strong mentally. 
Were such safeguards not provided, many would wander 
off into the street and become lost or injured in the traf- 
fic. “ The Sisters on night duty have always had to be 
constantly on the alert to prevent their aged charges fall- 
ing out windows or walking out.” 

Some critics expressed the opinion that the Home would 
have been better provided if it had received State aid. The 
Little Sisters, however, have never applied for State aid, 
and could not accept it were it offered them, since from 
their own rule they are forbidden to have any fixed in- 
come, such as an annual State appropriation or the income 
from any trust; though they can receive bequests or other 
transient gifts. Before even the embers of the Home had 
cooled, the Pittsburgh Sisters received word that the will 
of a good Catholic woman of the Diocese of Pittsburgh 
had bequeathed nearly $15,000 to their work there. Some 
other things, too, were brought out by the fire: 

A woman was escorted into the council house of the Pittsburgh 
Council of Catholic Women, sobbing hysterically as she sought 
news of her father. Her grief was pitiable, and the sympathy of 
the by-standers went out to her. None of the records available, 
however, contained any mention of her father, so one of the 
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ladies at the desk called one of the Little Sisters. 

“ Sister,” she was asked, “do you know anything of this lady’s 
father, Mr. — 

“Why,” replied the Sister, “ we buried him two years ago after 
trying for nearly a week to get his relatives to do so.” 

Attorney O’Toole made the statement that if the State 
of Pennsylvania had provided Old Age pensions out of 
its bounty the Little Sisters would not have been forced 
to provide out of their poverty for so many old people. 
Among various instances of elderly persons committed to 
the Home because of the unwillingness of ungrateful sons 
and daughters to provide for them, were three which at- 
tracted considerable attention in the press, since they in- 
volved sons and daughters of prominent families. And 
there was the aged widow who in former years was noted 
for her charities, in her prosperous days, but allowed now 
to go to the Home for the Aged by relatives who for- 
merly had accepted of her bounty. 








NOTHER member of “the mob,” “ Benny” Fitz- 

patrick, alumnus of the University of Santa Clara, 
California, rushed into the chapel of the Sisters’ convent 
at San Luis Obispo, Calif., on July 12, to save the Blessed 
Sacrament from the flames. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s daughters 
were in the institution. On arriving he had the presence 
of mind to dash into the blazing building, break open the 
tabernacle door, and rescue the Blessed Sacrament. 

I don’t know, however, if Benny was more of a hero 
than Sallee Dalton, aged ten. Sallee, victim of infantile 
paralysis, had been eleven days in the respirator in the 
Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. Her courage 
and her prayers pulled her through, according to the doc- 
tors. Sallee had her own way of going about it: 

One morning she composed a prayer and recited it, while 
“Doctor Tom” listened to her. 

“Oh, my Jesus on the Cross! Look down on us and have 
mercy on us who look up to Thee to plead Thy forgiveness and 
again receive the love and light of Thy Most Sacred Heart. Amen.” 

A few days later Sallee turned her blue eyes on “ Doctor Tom.” 
He is handsome, athletic, browned by his daily tennis playing, 
made more so by the contrast with the white of his uniform. 

“Gee, you're handsome,” she said. “I’m going to marry you 
when I grow up. Let’s make it in eight years. I'll be eighteen 
then.” 

And “ Doctor Tom” grinned and said, “ Okay, Sallee.” 

At last reports Sallee was on the rapid mend. I have an 
uneasy fear that in eight years she may spoil the story 
by appearing in a white cornét. THE PrLcrim™. 


METAMORPHOSIS 


I who was born a wilding of the spring, 
Endowed with lyric mirth and ecstasy, 
Made kin to every winged or leaping thing, 
To every glowing flower and pulsing tree, 
Because of You forsake my pagan ways, 
Put off my garlands and my robes of flame, 
And dance no more beneath Your chastening gaze, 
But stand abashed, in unaccustomed shame; 
My garish gypsy colors I replace 
With twilight-hues of sunless wave or cloud; 
Madonna-like, I walk with wimpled face 
And downcast eyes that once were gay and proud. 
Oh, what, in jest or earnest, have You done 
To make a child of Romany a nun? 
Constance Davies Wooprow. 
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The Catholic Renaissance in France 
(The Second of Two Articles) 
BENJAMIN L. Massg, S.]. 
HE World War was a severe setback to the growing 
Catholic literature of France. The tramp of marching 
armies turned men’s minds away from the making of 
books; and writers who were young and strong enough 
put away their pens and shouldered rifles. Péguy fell on 
the field of battle during the early weeks of the war. So 
did Ernest Psichari, the grandson of Renan and a convert 
of only two years’ standing. André Lafon whose 
“ L’Eleve Gilles” won the grand prix of the French 
Academy in 1912 died in a hospital back of the lines. 
Their loss to the cause was well-night irreparable. 

With the advent of peace, the long pent-up movement 
broke forth with an élan that surpassed all expectations. 
The new writers were numerous and amazingly prolific, 
and within a few years the output had assymed imposing 
proportions. Novels and poetry, drama and history, phil- 
osophy and criticism—no field of literature has been left 
untouched. Some excellent, some good, some bad, some 
indifferent; but all revealing a seemingly inexhaustible 
source of inspiration and a spirit unconquerable. The 
public of France may praise the Catholic renaissance, it 
may curse it; but it cannot ignore it. 

In order to give some semblance of order to these notes, 
we shall briefly consider the Catholic contribution to the 
more important literary forms, then pass on to the efforts 
toward consolidation, and finally signalize the outstanding 
difficulties which, unless they are combated and solved, 
may seriously jeopardize the ultimate success of the whole 
movement. 

Fiction first of all, because the novel and short story 
tend more and more to usurp the first place in the literary 
hierarchy. The novel has proved the most efficient instru- 
ment in popularizing the new ideas and the success 
achieved here has enhanced the prestige of all the other 
Paul Bourget, of course, heads the list 
of Catholic novelists. At his side are the veterans, Louis 
Bertrand, Henry Bordeaux, René Bazin and Emile 
Baumann. Their reputations have long since been estab- 
lished and the excellence of their work is beyond dispute. 
Mention must be made of Paul Renaudin, Maurice Bril- 
lant, Jean Nesmy, Louis Artus; and among the young 
generation, Charles Silvestre, Léon Cathlin, Paul Cazin, 
Francois Mauriac. There is no room here for the rest, 
but to make the list complete and to give an adequate idea 
of the richness of the Catholic contribution to the modern 
French novel, at least twenty names must be added. 

Much of their work, it may be said in passing, was 
written with a special audience in mind, and for this 
reason it may not suit our individual tastes and may even 
offend at times our moral sensibilities. These writers are 
dealing with a morally and socially sick people and we 
need not be surprised if their analysis of the ills that 
afflict contemporary society is occasionally cruel and bru- 
tally realistic. 


literary forms. 
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Paul Claudel is the most forceful genius in modern 
French poetry, and the most widely known outside of 
France, Faithful to the school of Symbolism in which he 
was formed, his poems make difficult reading, but under- 
neath the deliberate obscurity, there is a rich substratum 
of solid Catholic thought. At least two of his disciples, 
Henriette Charasson and Serge Barrault, have caught the 
true Claudelian and the former’s “ Heures du 
Foyer” is the most beautiful revelation of a mother's 
soul that your writer has come across in modern literature. 
Francis Jammes has a large following; so has that versa- 
tile genius, Maurice Brillant. Henri Bremond compares 
the * Vision”’ of Marie Noél to Newman’s “ Dream of 
Gerontius’—to the disadvantage of the latter! Louis 
Mercier and Robert Vallery-Radot sing with the authen- 
tic spirit of 11 Poverello the same beauties of nature which 
the pantheistic poetry of the last century only caricatured. 
Then there is René des Granges, René Salomé, Jacques 
Debout, Paul Harel, et alii et aliae. We may speak with 
reserve of the French Catholic novel, but for the poetry 
of the Catholic renaissance we have a_whole-hearted 
admiration. 

It was one of the incessant reproaches of J. K. Huys- 
mans that Catholic critics had voluntarily isolated them- 
selves from the stream of modern thought, “ content to 
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shoot from behind with ancient arquebus at the works 


which the Church had neither inspired nor conceived.” 
That somewhat unjust criticism is no longer true today. 
Paul Bourget’s “ Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine ” 
is certainly not outside the stream of literature. Neither 
is the criticism of René Doumic, the present director of 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes. It is true that he has 
continued the policies of Brunetiére ; that anything tainted 
with the tradition of Voltaire is anathema in the pages 
of his Review; but the stream of French thought has 
flowed far past the narrow limits of the eighteenth century. 
The new school of criticism, which has risen mainly 
since the War, has manifested no unwillingness to par- 
ticipate im contemporary movements. Henri Massis, José 
Vincent, Henri Ghéon, drawing inspiration from the 
philosophy of St. Thomas, and their confrere, Jacques 
Maritain, are waging open warfare against the spirit of 
dilettantism which threatens at the present moment to 
reduce modern literature to a shadow, shorn of all sub- 
stance and reality. In the parlance of politics, they con- 
stitute the extreme right, upholding the supremacy of the 
intellect in life and in art with pugnacious dogmatism. 
Paul Archambault, together with Henri Bremond, rep- 
resent the left. The philosophy of Maurice Blondel 
postulating the mysterious knowledge of the heart and 
direct intuition into the intimate reality of things is the 
basis of their doctrine. René Johannet has serenely taken 
to himself the middle position, and, unmoved alike by the 
trenchant judgments of Massis and Bremond’s theorizing 
on la poésie pure, judges in the light of his intellect with- 
out neglecting altogether the promptings of his heart. 
There are others who pledge allegiance to no one of these 
schools, but who speak with authority none the less. The 
Abbé Calvet, scholarly professor at the Catholic Institute 
and author of a dozen books, André Thérive, Armand 
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Praviel, Gaétan Bernoville, P. de Mondadon of Etudes, 
have all been instrumental in making Catholic criticism 
respected on all sides. 

The Catholic renaissance has been checked at the door 
of the theater. The modern French stage is thoroughly 
rotten, and lest 1 be accused of judging from the “ aloof 
citadel of Catholicism,” permit me to cite M. Edouard 
Herriot, socialist, anti-clerical and one-time premier of 
France. In 1919, M. Herriot wrote that “ our popular 
theaters are a source of shame for which distinguished 
dramatists create imbecile productions reeking with slime 
and verbal rot.” Nothing has happened since that time 
to make him modify his graphic language. Paul Claudel 
and Henri Gheon have on several occasions literally forced 
their way past the barriers, but apart from these isolated 
successes, no Catholic drama has been played on the great 
stages of Paris. However, much is being written, by 
Henri Lavedan, by Claudel, by Alfred Poizat, by René 
des Granges, by Ghéon especially; and if the time ever 
comes for the public to rise up and put an end to the 
tyranny of the cliques, Catholic plays will not be wanting. 

[ have said nothing of the rebirth of Thomistic phil- 
osophy in France, nor of the flourishing movement in 
history, nor of the new hagiography, the master-stroke of 
the Catholic renaissance. The latter phenomenon has 
already been described in the pages of this Review 
(America, Feb. 15, 1930), and the historical and philo- 
sophie activity of French Catholics is sufficiently well 
known, I believe, on this side of the ocean. At any rate, 
the exigencies of space demand that we hurry on to a 
consideration of the attempts at union and consolidation. 

This manifestation of individual effort and creative 
energy above described, demanded unity and cohesion if 
it was to achieve its best results. With the realization of 
this need began the agitation for concentrated, organized 
action. . 

The magazines played an important role. Besides the 
old reviews, L’Univers, Le Correspondant and Etudes, 
some of the outstanding organs of the new movement are 
the Bulletin des Ecrivains Catholiques edited by Charles 
Grolleau, Cahiers Catholiques, Revue des Jeunes directed 
by the Dominicans, and Les Lettres. Cahiers Catholiques 
was founded by its interesting editor, Jacques Debout, on 
the idea that Catholicism is the loftiest expression of re- 
ligious, intellectual, social and artistic life. It is a source 
of apostolic activity and with the Revue des Jeunes shares 
the interest of the young intellectuals. It was around Les 
Lettres and its enthusiastic editor, Gaétan Bernoville, that 
the Semaine des Ecrivains Catholiques was founded. M. 
Bernoville’s intellectual life is dominated by one great 
idea: that we have come to one of the decisive moments 
in history and that the salvation of the world depends on 
a return to integral, unalloyed Catholicism. He has made 
Les Lettres respected in all quarters, no matter how hostile 
they may be; and the brilliant group about him, Maurice 
Brillant, Jacques Chevalier, Henri Ghéon, Jacques Mari- 
tain, René Johannet have forsaken the old tactics of 
everlasting defense and have carried the war into the 
enemy’s country. Last summer, Les Lettres went through 
a financial crisis, but now it is appearing regularly. 
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The Semaine des Ecrivains Catholiques is the realiza- 
tion of Bernoville’s dream of a solidly organized move- 
ment. J. Calvet has described the platform in Le Renou- 
veau Catholique. 

We profess the same faith and obedience to the same spiritual 
authority. We are united by the love of Christ and are determined 
to make this bond more intimate and solid with every passing 
day. Each year we shall gather for a period of eight days; we 
shall strive to deepen our knowledge and love of one another. 
We shall converse and discuss with loyalty and courtesy; and in 
questions which divide us, we shall endeavor to find some com- 
mon ground. Upon this solid basis, we shall lay our plans for 
concerted action. 

In May, 1921, the first Semaine was held. From all 
parts of France they came, these men and women of the 
Catholic renaissance; and when they saw how numerous 
they were, a new sense of power and confidence was born. 
Eight meetings have been held since that time, some very 
successful, others less so, and then in 1930 came the un- 
fortunate break. For years Bernoville had fought it, but 
even he could not stem the tide. It is difficult for us to 
realize how wide and deep are the political and social 
differences which divide French Catholics, and if we could 
appreciate this, I think we would understand why the 
existence of the Semaine des Ecrivains is in danger. 

Besides this regrettable spirit of individualism, there 
is a tendency among the younger writers to ape the bizarre 
extremes of modern art. During the past twenty years, 
French literature has been afflicted with literary and artis- 
tic vagabondage in the shape of dadaism, cubism, futur- 
ism and surrealism. It was to be expected that young 
Catholic writers desirous of attaining recognition at a 
single bound would use the methods in vogue and do 
their utmost to shock attention. Others took dangerous 
liberties with morality and caused dissension all along the 
line. The remedy for these evils has already been pointed 
out—a solid dose of the humanities and a synthetic course 
in moral theology—and signs are not wanting that point 
to an early disappearance of the excesses. There is too 
much at stake to take any risks, and French criticism, 
warned by past experience and enlightened by the lu- 
minous truths of Faith, can be counted upon to solve 
these difficulties and save the movement from an un- 
timely and lamentable end. 


REVIEWS 


Literary Criticism in America; A Preliminary Survey. By 
Georce E. DeMitte. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh Press. 
$3.50. 

This book more than fulfils the promise in its title. It is indeed 
only a preliminary survey of a field almost, if not entirely, un- 
examined by previous writers. In this it fills a distinct need. But 
it does more. It might almost as truly have been entitled a his- 
tory of the American mind or, at least, of the broadening and 
expansion of that mind from the narrowest of Puritanism to 
something approaching a cosmopolitan outlook on letters and 
culture. From the wooden narrowness of eighteenth-century New 
England to the prairie broadness of twentieth-century Chicago, 
is an expansion as continental as any achieved by the pioneers. 
It is set forth in this book by a simple method which the author 
always keeps in view. “ My attempt,” says the author, in his epi- 
logue, “‘ has been to present, with unblurred outlines, a picture of the 
main course of literary criticism in America.” This he has achieved 
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by selecting for special and somewhat full examination the critical 
work and principles of the founders of the North American Re- 
view, of Lowell, Poe, Emerson and Margaret Fuller, Stedman, 
Henry James, Howells, Huneker, and Sherman. Thus the book 
involves not only a cursory survey of our literature as viewed 
by its own critics but it affords the reader an armory of the 
critical principles which have guided the leaders of American 
culture during the short period of our emergence from a crude 
string of colonies to a world Power. Most interesting to Catholic 
readers is the author’s extended treatment of Huneker, to whose 
early Catholic training he attributes that critic’s escape from the 
narrowness of the Puritan on the one hand and the fanatic licen- 
tiousness of the anti-Puritan on the other. M. McN. 





The History of Peace. By A. C. F. Beates. New York: The 

Dial Press. $4.00. 7 

Many histories of wars have been written, hardly any of peace. 
And yet the Peace Movement is not exactly recent, as the author 
shows, nor are the current ideas of peace new. But it required 
the savage debauch of a World War to sober the nations and 
make them realize how irrational such a conflict was. Mr. Beales, 
former prizeman and Inglis student at King’s College, London 
University, gives us one of the first studies of the historic de- 
velopment of organized efforts, born of the Napoleonic wars, 
towards universal peace. His study is well documented, manifests 
great erudition and painstaking research in a literature well-nigh 
inexhaustible. The author endeavors to show how the first peace 
societies, organized on a religious basis, that is, the spirit of the 
Gospel, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, succeeded in 
winning the ear of the world for a short time, only to pass out 
of existence. They were succeeded later by others which made 
their appeal to statesmen and legislatures by a worldwide crusade. 
For, without such an appeal, they were convinced, the laurels of 
success would never rest on their efforts. The last part of 
the book brings the history up to the present day, as far as access 
to national archives, closed at present, will permit. Mr. Beales 
erroneously believes that in the first centuries the Church con- 
demned every war on any ground, but that it was compelled to 
modify this doctrine after the third century. He also seems to 
be in error when he asserts that the dual power of the Popes, as 
temporal as well as spiritual sovereigns, always militated against 
their being the arbiters of Christendom. It is noteworthy that 
the world’s first peace society was founded in the United States on 
August 14, 1815, by a New York merchant, David Dodge. In 
fact the whole peace movement was more actively taken up in the 
past in America than in England, because of the sturdy support 
from the churches and individual ministers. Although the author 
gives due credit to the Popes for their efforts to prevent war and 
establish peace, he makes no mention anywhere of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace approved by the Popes, al- 
though it alone offers the real preventives of war. P. H. B. 





The New Testament, Vol. IV: The Epistle to the Hebrews; 
The Pastoral and Catholic Epistles; The Apocalypse of St. 
John. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. $3.40. 
The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures needs no 

introduction to those interested in the Bible, or even to the gen- 

eral Catholic reader. It is a pleasure to read this translation, and 
decided help is given by the summaries, translations, notes and 
appendices. The questions of general argument, authorship, time 
and place of composition are discussed with accuracy of scholar- 
ship and yet without that deterrent ponderosity which so often 
makes scholarship so repellent. We need to get back to the text 
of Sacred Scripture and to refresh our souls with the “ Word 

of God.” The set-up of the ordinary Bible, hacked up into a 

two-column page, verses broken off so that one stumbles through 

a sentence, chapters indicated where there is little reason for a 

division—all this makes against the perusal of Sacred Scrip- 

ture. That is why the sensible way of printing the text really 
attracts one to read, and the neatly turned English carries one 
along. A sufficiency of explanations is given in the footnotes 
without the reader being frightened by too much critical ap- 
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paratus. Fathers C. Lattey, S.J., and J. Keating, S.J., the gen- 
eral editors, deserve praise for the high standard sustained, and 
for cooperation secured from Catholic scholars. F, P. LeB. 





Hartley Coleridge. By Hersert Hartman. New York: Oxford 

University Press. $5.00. 

Of all the fascinating and ineffective characters connected with 
the English romantic movement Hartley Coleridge is easily the 
most baffling. There is indeed an explanation for Shelley’s vag- 
aries, and Byron, while he was less obvious than his fellow-poet, 
has nevertheless been more clearly revealed in the brighter per- 
spective of our own realistic age. Hartley Coleridge, however, 
like his more famous father, is fairly inscrutable, not of course in 
his fragmentary poems, none of which have the wild imagination 
of Xanadu, nor in his essays, but in his life, his motives, his 
abortive genius. Hartley, the adored little elf who glided through 
so many of Wordsworth’s poems, who was the “ little philosopher ” 
of Charles Lamb and the proud joy of his uncle Southey, was truly 
the quintessence of Rousseauistic romanticism developed in a 
naturally logical way to its poignant and tantalizing ineffectuality. 
Possessed of a magnificently wide and sadly scattered intellect, 
he was altogether a prodigy of general learning ; his will, however, 
through parental indifference, affection, and indulgence, was never 
suffered to be constrained. Hence his sad ending, a moral which 
was too often tactlessly brought home to the naturalists and ration- 
alists of his time. Mr. Hartman has performed a valuable and 
delightful task in his scholarly and documentary study of S. T. C.’s 
famous son. There are several chapters which deserve especial 
commendation. In his discussion of Hartley Coleridge’s poems he 
manages an adequate critical summary without in any way losing 
sight of his chief biographical interest. Then, too, with a character 
which so easily lends itself to fictional treatment or psychological 
method, the author very successfully maintains his scientific course. 
There is a delightful freshness about the style, and a distinctive 
coloring which compels the reviewer to bracket it with Gerald 
Lahey’s excellent “Gerard Manly Hopkins” which was published 
by the same press last year. Professor Hartman’s book is a very 
welcome literary biography. F. X. C. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Poetry.—Frank Allaben was the chief founder of the Na- 
tional Historical Society and a patriot whose love of our country 
and of her-best traditions found its fullest expression through the 
Journal of American History of which he was the editor from 
1911 until his death in 1927. His fervent patriotism was sustained 
by a religious fervor and deep sense of the seriousness of religious 
ideals and obligations and the reality of spiritual truths. These 
impulses gave inspiration to a series of poems which have been 
collected into a handsome volume “ Poems by Frank Allaben” 
(The National Historical Society: New York). 

Tidewater highbrows who sniff at Grand Rapids as the mass 
producer of golden-oak furniture will be startlingly illuminated by 
perusing a little artistic volume entitled “ Chrysalid III,” a col- 
lection of student writing in verse and prose, published by Mount 
Mercy Academy, Grand Rapids, Mich. The book has an appre- 
ciative foreword by John Richard Moreland. The contributors 
are representatives of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades of 
the Academy. The verse selections, which are all quite brief, are 
for the most part in free cadences linked by assonances rather than 
rhyme. This release from strict rhythm has not had the effect 
of laxity and verbosity but has rather put the writers on their 
mettle to produce musical compensations for the missing conven- 
tions. The true Japanese touch is noticeable in several of these 
poems, which read like translations of those diminutive oriental 
masterpieces: for example, this, by Helen Mary Larkin, on 
Youth: 

Maelstrom of changing illusions—dreams 
Swirling around one white stone—faith. 

Earnestness without affectation or overwrought emotion, tender- 

ness offset by a touch of good humored cynicism and a pervading 
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sunny optimism, characterize these lovely efforts of pure young 
hearts eager to try their radiant, budding wings. The prose pieces 
are well-nigh perfect specimens of the prose pastel. There is a 
range and depth in the contributions of Elizabeth Hollway that 
bid us keep track of her name for the future. 

Dorothy Parker’s “ Death and Taxes” (Viking. $1.75), is like 
bits of broken glass, brilliant and brittle but mind how you play 
with them lest you get cut. Behind tense lips a tender heart; hard 
eyes with a tear on the lids. 





For Reference.—“ Living Authors” (Wilson. $5.00), by Dilly 
Tante, is a handy and valuable work containing the photographs 
and accounts of 400 present-day writers. The accounts are short, 
but adequate for a quick glimpse at the main events in the life 
of each author. In a work of this kind, one is always interested 
in the omissions. The compiler endeavors to forestall criticism 
on this score by a sentence in his preface which states that “ certain 
authors have been omitted regretfully because either photographs 
or sufficient biographical data were unobtainable.” This statement 
had to satisfy the reviewer when he missed such names as Father 
Ronald Knox, Enid Dinnis, and Christopher Hollis, and a fur- 
ther half-promise that another volume may be compiled “to fill 
in the gaps, both considered and inadvertent, of the present vol- 
ume” completely disarmed him. Be that as it may, the lover of 
literature can have a delightful time browsing through these ac- 
counts of contemporary writers; and when he has finished he 
can place the volume on his reference shelf for ready use when 
he wishes to check some detail in the lives of these authors. 





Books Received.—TJ his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

Att AtoncsHore. By Joseph C. Lincoln. $2.50. Coward-McCann. 

Avena Inpivipvat ArituMetics. Book V, Part I, 52c; Part II, 56c. Ginn. 

America’s Primer. By Morris L. Ernst. $2.00. Putnam. 

CABALLEROS. By Ruth Loughlin Barker. $3.00. Appleton. 

Cameos. By Octavus Roy Cohen. $2.00. Appleton. 

CATHERINE THE VALIANT. By Urban Nagle, O.P. $1.50. Longmans. 

aay THE CALENDAR. By The Chief Rabbi (Dr. J. H. Hertz). 40c 
Oxford. 

Cuurcn in THE Roman Emprre. By Erwin R. Goodenough. $1.00. Holt. 

Decapve or Researcu at THE CaTHoLIc University or America, A. Com- 
piled by Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy, Ph.D. Catholic University of America. 

DitemMa oF Reticrovs KNow.epcr, Tue. By Charles A. Bennett. $2.00. 
Yale. 

Gop. Papers read at the 1930 Cambridge Summer School of Catholic Studies. 
Edited by C. Lattey, S.J. $2.50. Herder. : 

Gop anp THE Universe. A Symposium. Edited by J. Lewis May. $2.50. Dial. 

Gop’s Minutemen. By Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J. $1.35. Bruce. 

Gypsy Story Tetrer, Tue. By Cora Morris. Junior Literary Guild. 

History or Encuisn Literature, A. By Joseph Bunn Heidler and Harry 
Houston Peckham. $3.00. Richard R. Smith. 

How’s Your Seconp Act? By Arthur Hopkins. Samuel French. 

Improvinc Reticiovs Epvucation TxHrovucn Supervision. By Frank M. 
McKibben. $1.25. Methodist Book Concern. 

Lasor Fact Book. Prepared by the Labor Research Association. $2.00. 
International Publishers. 

LiperaLtsM IN Mexico. By Wilfrid Hardy Callcott. $5.00, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Lire or Carptnat Newman. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. $2.50. Harper. 

Letrere pt Aristea a Fitocrate. By Raffaele Tramontano, S.J. $1.50. 
Civilita Cattolica. 

Littte Pear. By Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Junior Literary Guild. 

Luck or Lowry. By Josephine Daskam Bacon. Junior Literary Guild. 

Maxkinc or Aputt MINvs IN A MerTropotitaN Area, Tue. By Frank 
Lorimer. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Mopern CrvitizaTion on Triar. By C. Delisle Burns. $2.50. Macmillan. 

Music Howr, Tue. By McConathy, Miessner, Birge and Bray. $1.84. Silver, 
Burdett. 

Netson. By Clennel Wilkinson. $3.50. Longmans. 

Orrto a By Dr. Wenzel Pohl. RM. $3.60. Padagogischer Verlag, 
G.m.b.H. 

Papacy, Tue. By F. Mourret. $1.35. Herder. 

Prato’s Britannica. By Douglas Woodruff. $2.50. Putnam. 

PoLyTHEISM AND Fetisnism. By M. Briault, S.J. $1.35. Herder. 

PropteM oF THE TwenTietH Century, Tue. By David Davies. $5.00. 
Putnam. 

Psycuo.tocy or Cuaractrer, Tue. By Rudolph Allers, M.D. Macmillan. 

Reatity or Gop anv ReLicion ano AGwosticism, Tue. Being the Literary 
Remains of Baron Friedrich Von Hugel. Edited by Edmund G. Gard- 
ner. $4.00. Dutton. 

Reticious Liperty 1x Transition. By Joseph F. Thorning, S.J. $2.50. 
Bencziger. 

Reticious Reatism. Edited by D. C. Macintosh. $3.00. Macmillan. 

Retour a Jesus, Le. By Abbé Jacques Leclercq. 25 francs. Edition de la 
Cité Chrétienne. 

Sare Numser Srixty-Nine. By J. S. Fletcher. 25c. International Pocket 
Library. 

Smimtey Avams. By R. J. Burrough. $2.00. Longmans. 

Soviet CHALLENGE TO America, Tue. By George S. Counts. John Day. 

Tasoo, Macic, Spirits. By Eli Edward Burriss. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Ten Years or Cooperation. $3.50. World Peace Foundation. 

Wutrte Leorarp, Tue. By Inglis Fletcher. Junior Literary Guild. 

ZaraGuEta. By Miguel Ramos Carrion and Vital Aza. 96c. Silver, Burdett. 
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Salute to Cyrano. Out of the Everywhere. The Wind- 
mill on the Dune. The Murder at Wrides Park. 


Even in these sophisticated days, there must be very few of us 
who are so blasé that our ears do not prick up at the prospect 
of some fresh recital of the Three Musketeers and the incompar- 
able D’Artagnan. Partly on that account and partly, also, that 
Paul Féval had sufficient of the D’Artagnanesque é/an to remind 
us of the great Dumas, “ Salute to Cyrano” (Longmans. $2.00) 
will not lack an enthusiastic audience. Cyrano de Bergerac who, 
when last heard of, seemed about to retire into lay life, so to speak, 
emerges here with the stolid D’Artagnan, to become enmeshed in 
a business, the aim of which, on the wrong side, is to overthrow 
the King of France. Anne of Austria, Condé, the young Louis 
XIV, and, by no means least, Mazarin himself, are all involved in 
this exploit, and, as we have learned to expect by this time, Cyrano 
de Bergerac emerges triumphant in the most bizarre situation 
that a gentleman of France could be found in. For this hero 
of the big nose comes to the rescue astride a camel, on which 
dramatic note this romance comes to a most satisfying and satis- 
factory end. 

In the stories of Enid Dinnis, the reader can be sure that he 
is going to be taken adventuring. The way of the adventures will 
not be grisly and gruelling, nor will it be in savage lands or 
among barbarous peoples. They will be adventures in reality 
among simple, ordinary people, and adventures into an invisible 
world that is no farther away than an outstretched arm. “ Out 
of the Everywhere” (Herder) is a collection of such tales, as 
good as “ God’s Fairy Tales” and “Once Upon Eternity ” and the 
many others. These tales have a surface sentimentality and a 
surface simplicity; be not deceived, they are subtle, they are hard 
and deep as faith, they are masterly in their psychology. Withal, 
they are pleasant and imaginative and humorous. It would be 
invidious to single any one of the thirteen for special commenda- 
tion; but each one of the baker’s dozen would deserve such praise. 
Miss Dinnis’ type of fiction and spirituality is so individualized 
and so artistic that she deserves the plaudits of her large army 
of steady readers. 

In an exceptionally well-conceived and well-written novel, “ The 
Windmill on the Dune” (Little, Brown. $2.50), Mary E. Waller 
tells the life story of Michel Chelworth. It is a tale of two 
coasts, Cape Cod and Brittany, and contains many vivid pic- 
tures of the two as well as of Paris and Italy. Land, sea, sky, 
color, light, all are living things in Miss Waller’s skillful paint- 
ing. All the characters are clearly and sharply drawn, but none 
so well as that of the hero himself. In form, the story purports 
to be Michel’s account of his own life, drawn partly from mem- 
ory and partly from his note books. Michel's love of painting is 
both the blessing and the curse of his life. It loses him his wife 
and brings hatred and bitterness into his soul. And yet, his is a 
heart which is naturally sympathetic and loving. Perhaps no- 
where is the conflict between these opposing emotions better 
delineated than in the story of Michel’s care for Marjorlaine, the 
consumptive, and her little boy. The story goes along quietly, 
but with a depth of emotion that is soul-stirring. Miss Waller has 
a keen understanding of, and sympathy with, human nature. She 
uses that understanding to portray and contrast the conflicting 
emotions of the human heart; and she does it with a beautiful 
sense of balance and proportion. 

J. S. Fletcher has written another of his interesting, though 
not great, detective stories in “The Murder at Wrides Park” 
(Knopf. $2.00). Ronald Camberwell, a young man of moderate 
means, decides he must obtain a position that will augment his 
slender income. Answering an advertisement in the Times, he 
obtains a position as secretary and companion to Christopher 
Nicholas of Wrides Park. Soon after he settles at the Park, the 
body of a murdered man is discovered in the grounds. The action 
then starts in earnest. Suspicion points very strongly to Mr. 
Nicholas. Did he do it? Mr. Chaney, ex-C. I. D. man, assisted 
by Ronald, will solve that question for the reader and give him 
an interesting time in doing so. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Responsibility for Our Possessions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Reith’s announcement of his appointment to labor in the 
Philippine Islands calls attention incidentally to “the meager co- 
operation of the bulk of American Catholics” in the work of 
preserving the Catholic Faith in our possessions. This, I believe, 
is due to the fact that most of our people, both clergy and laity, 
have no conception of their responsibility for the salvation of these 
souls. 

On inquiry I find that the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith in Rome is able to give very little money to the missionaries 
in those lands and that the Home Mission Board gives little. The 
burden of supplying the funds that must be found to support the 
missionaries and their works ought not to fall entirely on their 
personal friends. 

Is it not time for AMERICA and the rest of the Catholic press 
of the country to emphasize the responsibility that rests on all the 
Catholics of the United States to remedy conditions brought about 
by our own acts? Do we not owe it to God to save the Faith 
of this Catholic people? 

Please let our people know the conditions and let those in 
charge point out what every diocese here ought to do. I am sure 
that the American laity will respond. . 

New York. Joun Corsetrt, S.J. 


Wage Cuts and Directors 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Do you honestly believe that Mr. Rockefeller, father or son, 
personally had anything to do with the recent action taken by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in ordering a cut in the wages 
of its employes? Did not this order come from the directors of 
that company? Why the particular animus towards Mr. Rocke- 
feller in the editorial in America for August 15? He may not even 
have attended the directors’ meeting at which this action was taken. 
Granted that his opinion on the matter was expressed, and granted 
that he or his interests may have a controlling vote in the affairs of 
the company, are not the opinions of the other directors to be 
considered? The directors of a corporation also have weighty ob- 
ligations to the stockholders. If the directors see the company 
“going in the red” month after month, are they not justified in 
taking such measures as will show a reduction in the cost of opera- 
If they did not, what apology could they make to their 
What would you do if you were sitting on the 
I think this is a fair 


tion? 
stockholders ? 
Board of Directors of that company? 
question. 

The stock of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is rather 
actively traded in on the exchange. I happen to know of three 
individuals who own a nominal number of shares of this stock. 
Apart from the ownership of these shares, each one of these indi- 
viduals happens to be “broke” at the present. Have they not a 
right to look for some fair return on their investment in this 
company, and may they not reasonably expect that the directors 
shall institute such economies as will permit of such return to them? 

An editorial like “ The Rockefeller Wage Cut” serves rather 
as a hindrance to your objective. I believe that your comments 
were too captious. More than this: neither in this editorial nor 
in the one entitled “A Red Winter” do you offer anything con- 
structive. It is the theory of one school of economists that busi- 
ness cannot rise from this depression if wages are cut. It appears 
that you have adopted this theory and you have enlarged upon the 
idea. However, the school of practical economists still maintains 
that the laws of nature are inexorable. A depression must run its 
course. “ Drive out Nature with a pitchfork, she will come back 
every time.” No artificial remedy such as maintaining a certain 
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wage scale in view of existing conditions merely to support the 
buying power of the consumer will accomplish a cure. It merely 
prolongs the agony. 

The average wage earner may not receive enough to sustain 
himself and his family in decent comfort. Yet the average wage 
earner Owns a car, the upkeep on which runs from $20 to $30 per 
month. Eliminate the expense of his car for the time being, ané 
let him as an individual adjust himself to present conditions, even 
as those in higher stations in life are doing, and quite drastically. 
and any temporary wage cut which business finds it necessary to 
institute will prove a blessing in disguise. It will teach him ana 
his family for at least a generation to come the value of thrift. 

Chicago. A. J. SCHWEITZER. 

[The first duty of directors is to conduct the affairs of the cor- 
poration according to the principles of justice and charity. Between 
the stockholder and the employe, the corporation’s prior duty is 
to the employe. No corporation is obliged in justice to the em- 
ploye to continue when it is steadily losing money. To avert a close 
down it may lower wages, but this step should not be taken before 
every other device, such as cutting dividends and wages on the 
higher levels, has been adopted, or without consulting the em- 
ployes. It should be noted, however, that no corporation is justi- 
fied in offering, and no employe in accepting, a wage lower than 
a living wage, as Leo XIII clearly teaches in the “ Rerum 
Novarum.” “To consent to any treatment which is calculated to 
defeat the end and purpose of his being is beyond his right,” teaches 
the Pontiff; “he cannot give up his soul to servitude.” 

Both editorials criticized by Mr. Schweitzer offer positive and 
constructive suggestions based upon charity and justice. It is to 
be expected, however, that one who can seriously maintain in these 
days of dreadful hardship and poverty that “the average wage 
earner owns a car,” can see nothing constructive in them. We 
may add that, in our opinion, Mr. Schweitzer’s comments on the 
worker's lack of thrift are nothing less than barbarous. The six 
million at present out of work, and the millions who are working 
at reduced wages, have been so drastically “ adjusted” that they 
may count themselves fortunate if they survive the winter. For 
these, it is not a question of “thrift,” but of bare existence.— 
Ed. America.] 


Catholic Books in Public Libraries 


To the Editor of America: 

In the issue of America for August 22, I have read with interest 
a letter from Julius Frasch, in which he so sincerely regrets the 
absence of Catholic books in New England public libraries. 

The next time Mr. Frasch is in the vicinity of New Bedford, 
Mass., may I suggest that he stop in at the public library there and 
ask for Miss Jane Gardner, Librarian. Miss Gardner sent my 
mother a list of the Catholic books on her shelves, and I am sure 
that your correspondent would derive immense satisfaction from 
a visit to the library. 

If Mr. Frasch would like to know what books are there, I am 
quite sure that Miss Gardner would send him a duplicate of the 
list she sent to my mother. It is really quite extensive. 

New York. ANN ADELAIDE JONES. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I believe that one of the chief reasons why more Catholic vol- 
umes do not find themselves on public library shelves is because 
Catholic readers do not request them. All the public libraries I 
have had occasion to deal with have been very considerate with 
readers’ requests for books. 

I have personal knowledge of two public libraries, both staffed 
mainly by non-Catholics, where such books as the following were 
procured at the request of two readers, both Catholics: “ The 
Eternal Magnet,” “ The Misbehaviorists,” “ The Impuritans,” “ In- 
troduction to Philosophy ” by Maritain, the same author’s “Angelic 
Doctor” and “ The Things That Are Not Caesar’s,” de Hoore’s 
“ Philosophy and Education,” O'Neill's “Cosmology,” Sheen's 
“Old Errors and New Labels,” and de Wulf’s “ Philosophy and 
Civilization.” 

This particular list is obviously philosophical, but it is an ex- 
ample of what may be done by courteously requesting the acquisi- 
tion of certain books by one’s local library. I feel sure that most 
libraries are anxious to satisfy their Catholic readers. 

Newark. Francis L. Burke. 








